FOR 


” Little Gardena 


Start Gig Dreams” 


SEE PAGE 12 









GET YOUR BARGAIN LIST 
BY RETURN MAIL! 


Free to every reader upon re- 
quest! A copy of our “Flash” list- 
ing of super-valuable bargains! 
Just send us your name and ad- 
dress and state your desire to 
receive our latest “Flash” listing. 
We will rush your copy by re- 
turn mail so that you can take 
advantage of the extra values. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY. 
x *k& * 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


SHEER PRINT HANDKERCHIEFS 


Bright colorfast handkerchiefs in sheer, quality 
cotton. Solid borders; red, blue, gray and aqua 
with floral motifs on white. Order by the 


dozen. 
38MH42i POSTPAID ................... DO0Z., $1.26 
PRINTED LUNCHEON CLOTHS 


Printed, fast-color luncheon cloths. Dainty dog- 
wood designs, about 38 inches square; in rose 
and red, blue and red, yellow and green. 
Save — order half-dozen. Give your choice of 
color when ordering. 

CA SIX, $4.98 


38MH420 POSTPAID 
PRINT SCARVES — FAST COLORS 


Designs in fast colors; pastels on light or 
vivid background. About 25 inches square. 
Cotton with fringe borders 


38MH417 POSTPAID...... SIX, $5.29 











TUBFAST PERCALE APRONS 


Fine tubfast pe-rcale with white bias trim. 
In blue, green, yellow and rose. Please state 
color choice. Order half-dozen 


38MH419 POSTPAID SIX, $3.54 


CANNON HUCK TOWELS, 18 X 32 


Cannon Mills huck towels, about 18 x 32 in- 
ches. Hemmed, white; order half-dozen. 


38MH415 POSTPAID SIX, $1.89 
CANNON 20 X 40 BATH TOWELS 


White, luxuriant, thirsty Cemnon Bath Towels. 
Order half-dozen and save. Size ‘I x. 40. 


38MH413 POSTPAID X, $3.98 











Dear Friend: 


for homemakers? 


and lovelier ho 


lower prices. 


long time. 


need. 


MH sph 
see Sis 





MODERN HANDCRAFT inc. 


24th & Burlington—Kansas City 16, Missouri 


May we tell you about our special services 


Let us supply you with every- 


mes. 


We've scoured the 


thing you need for prettier Art Needlework 


Now, you can take advantage of our 
tireless efforts to obtain quality materials at 


country to 


find the best BARGAINS for our customers. 


Luckily for you, we have obtained some 
of the nicest materials we've seen for a long, 
Pick out the articles which you 
would like to have and order as many as you 


Look to us for your homemaking needs. 


Cordially yours, 
MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 


Send remittance with your order and we will 
pay the postage. Satisfaction completely 
guaranteed or your money cheerfully refunded. 





EASY TO ORDER >+ MONEY SAVERS 





PLASTIC 


Plastic material is so easy to 
sew and so usable in the mod- 
ern home. Use it for curtains, 
aprons, garment bags, linings 
for drawers, coverings for 
stored plates, mixers and other 
articles. In white, blue, rose, 
green and maize. Plain or 
printed in all-over lace; ging- 
ham check or floral designs. 
Yard wide and easy to work. 
Please indicate your color 
choice. 


38MH230 ne 
PER YD., 59¢ 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 





~ 
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BABY BIBS 


Buy them in pairs—six in all. 
Stamped on good grade un- 
bleached twill; these useful, 
decorative bibs make pretty 
gifts. The nursery characters, 
“RA”; the floral pair, “B”; the 
pup and kitten, "C”: each 2 
to a set, with floss included. 
— design by letter A, B, 
or C. 


38MH9624 POSTPAID 
SS et PER PAIR, 50C 











ot oe 
CRIB QUILT 


Clever crib quilt to start your 
baby chuckling and to keep 
toasty warm. Stamp on white 
material for embroidery in gay 
colors. Jolly little birds—de- 
lightful animation. The blocks 
are about nine inches square. 


38MH231 POSTPAID 
sieoiiacaiaelh EACH QUILT, 69¢ 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


We guarantee satisfaction for every 
article purchased. 
completely satisfied. please 
the merchandise within ten days and 
we will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully. 


2401 BURLINGTON 
KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


| 
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Hobby a 


NOWING THE FRIENDLY spirit 

. which seems to animate so many 
readers Of PROFITABLE HOBBIES we 
are asking your help in solving the 
problems of two of our readers, James 
E. Morse of New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. D. M. Van Epps of Schen- 
ectady, New York. They are in search 
of hobbies, but because of their physi- 
cal condition they are more limited in 
the scope which those hobbies may 
take than are most of us. Mr. Morse 
describes himself as a shut-in. He has 
some interest in stamps and coins, he 
writes, but he is “seeking a hobby I 
may be able to do to good advantage.” 


Mrs. Van Epps writes as follows: 
“I have read your magazine and the 
many interesting hobbies and wonder 
if you can suggest one for me. I had 
a stroke three years ago and cannot 
use my right hand, but have learned 
to use my left hand. I feed myself, 
write and read but get very tired of 
being so useless. My hobby was hook- 
ing rugs out of old clothes, etc., and 
I get great pleasure out of creating 
something out of nothing. I cannot 
hook now because of my hand and 
have wondered if you could suggest 
anything.” 

Those of us blessed with good health 
and able to lead active lives know how 
much a satisfactory hobby can mean. 
Think, then, of how much more it can 
mean to a person with seemingly end- 
less hours of unoccupied time stretch- 
ing ahead of him. We hope many of 
you will take inventory of your own 
hobby experience and come up with 
some suggestions for Mr. Morse and 
Mrs. Van Epps. Address your letters 
to them in care of us. We'll let you 
know the outcome and are confident 
it will be a happy one, not only for 
Mr. Morse and Mrs. Van Epps but 
for those of you who can enjoy the 
knowledge that you have contributed 
something to brighten the hours of 
two people less fortunate than we are. 
Or perhaps the most appropriate sug- 
gestions may come from persons with 
handicaps similar to those of Mr. 
Morse and Mrs. Van Epps, and that 
should give a lift to the spirits of all 
involved. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


THIS MONTH 


In Profitable Hobbies 


VOLUME 3 AUGUST, 1947 NUMBER 8 


ARTICLES 


Indomitable Poultry Man 

Little Gardens Start Big Dreams 

A Modern Mr. and Mrs. Stradivarius 
Literary Cave Man = 
Drawing Pictures of People’s Names 


Gertrude Doro 
Maria Moravsky 
Rebecca Tarshis 


‘ From Rag Dolls to Potential Riches 


Aprons With A Message 

Water Skiing—New Sports Thrill 
The Shop That Plastics Built 
Adding New Beauty to Old Trunks 
Big Frog Hunter 

The Reverend Mr. Umpire 


Alex M. Johnson 
Belinda Chapman 
Florence Cyhel 
Harvey .Hansen 
Jim Duncan 


FEATURES 


Capturing Desert Beauty 
Make Extra Shelf Room 
This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award Mrs. William Ducharme 
Whose Tools Are These? ................--.2.2.....-22-2-------2-----000--2- W. E. Golden 
Nutty Faces ; Mary Bell Granzin 
Tatted Earrings Robin Joseph ltzkowitz 


Ernest C. Rutherford 
Barbara Wilson 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 

This Hobby World 
Hobby Bookshelf 
Hobbying in Washington 
Hobby Parade 


Collecting Is My Hobby 
In Partnership With The Sun 
Spoons That Span The World 


Hobby Town Meeting 
Attic Prospector William Russell 
Yacht Club Correspondent...........................-.----------- E. Faith Israel 
Professor of Knitting Irene Hamilton 
Western Historian Ferris M. Weddle 
Keeping Track of Trains Mary Machin Gardner 
Old Fashioned Needlewprker Mrs. Norman Davis 


Keeping Up With Hobby Products 


Violet Vincent 
Betty Emblen 





Miniature Garden Created by Teefey’s Flowers 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cover Photograph by Hahn-Millard 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or 


mon 


lisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 


order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to pub- 


sure that check, currency or money 


order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


BE EXCLUSIVE with handpainted hankies pure 
Irish linen. Individually made and each a dif- 
ferent flower. Washable and of good size with 
name or initial, if desired. 9 inch $1.00, 12 
inch $1.50, hemstitched, postpaid. Lee Pelton, 
8500 Chalmers, Van Dyke, Mich. 

STENCIL OF THE WEEK will simplify sten- 
cil painting. One new original “‘barbee” design 
each week with COMPLETE LAYOUT for cut- 
ting, including colors recommended. Anyone 
can cut the most intricate design. No skill neces- 
sary. One new design and layout mailed to you 
each week for one year (52 copies in all) for 
only $6.00. We pay the postage. Subscribe 
now and receive a beautiful stencil design each 
week for a year. Designs will vary as to sub- 
ject and use. If in doubt send 20c for a single 
copy and after examining it, you wish to sub- 
scribe send the balance of $5.80 and we will 
start your subscription at once. Edward J. 








LADIES TO SELL Print Handkerchiefs, 20% 
commission. Irish linen handkerchiefs for tat- 
sna, 6 each prepaid. Ruth Pitts, Corinth, 





BUTTONS 


NETSUKES, PICTURES, and other unusual 
old buttons bought and sold. Approvals. Refer- 
ences please. Katherine Jones, 200 Rittenhouse 
Blvd., Norristown, Pa. 

BUTTONS FOR SALE: 112” Red Riding Hood 
Nicholls Book Number 821—Price $8.00. Mar- 
garet Wilcox, Box 427, Alma, Nebr. 

START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. The folio “The Beginning 
Button Collectors Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


COLLECTING 

















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


FOR SALE: SMALL MAIL ORDER business 
netting over $100.00 month at present. Can 
be increased by wholesaling. Can be operated 
as__a_ highly interesting and fascinating 
“HOBBY”, since it' does not interfere with regu- 
lar employment. Have scores of complimentary 
letters from users. Processing of product (a 
pomelas crocheting and _ knitting accessory) can 

a light, easy and fascinating pastime. No 
previous experience necessary. Price includes 
Patent, Trade Mark registration, Dies, Shop 
Equipment and Inventory of approximately 
$5000.00. Mail orders come direct to your 
address from Magazine advertising. For further 
information and price send self addressed en- 
orn: V. F. G., 312 West Ninth St., Chester 

a. 


NO 
wi 





FOSSILS 


PACKET FOSSILS, 25c. Ge Bryant, R. 
1-H, Alton Sta., Ky. oe cere 


GEM MAKING 











GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Free 
equipment catalog, or send 25c for complete 
Instruction Book. idary Company, 1545 


West 49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 


GREETING CARDS 


AMAZING OFFER! 15 Lovely Birthday greet- 
ing cards in beautiful gift box. Bemis 10c to 
25c sellers $1.00 per box. Two boxes $1.89 
postpaid. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chicago 13, Ills 


WHILE THEY LAST—We have limited stock 
12 Card Assortment, Birthday, Get Well and 
Gift Cards. 5c and 10c sellers. Send 50c for 
sample. Arkay Distributors, D4, 2133 Howard, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


HANDCRAFT 


FELT NOVELTIES MADE AT HOME for 
Pleasure and Profit—New Sampler package con- 
tains pin holder, clever animal lapel gadgets, 
bolero, bridge table cover, etc., patterns. n- 
erous portions of Felt in ten colors, Feltex 
cement, assorted applique cut-outs, batten - 
let, pins, chart. Packaged, delivered $1.25. The 
Felt Crafters, Feltcraft Dept., Plaistow 13, N. H. 


























Moore Co., 1409 4th Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 
STENCILS—READY CUT for Fabric Painting, 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free catalog nearly 100 designs. Home Art 
Studios, 617 Mulberry, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


STONE COLLECTORS ATTENTION: 3-lbs. 
broken jewelry containing enough stones to 
make this a rare value. Only $10.00. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS-—large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 





Grutzmacher, 





PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, _ Blouses, 
Lampshades, Leather. Instruction Book $1.50. 
Studio, 1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, New York. 

ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles. A 
complete course in Textile Painting Lo “bar- 
bee”. No particular talent required. ake all 
your own gifts or turn this hobby into a profit- 





able pastime. Send for book, TEXTILE PAINT- , 


ING — COMPLETE METHOD OF “barbee.” 
Price $1.40. Read about “barbee’” in the De- 
cember 1946 issue of Profitable Hobbies. Ad- 
dress: Edward J. Moore Co., (Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of “‘barbee” products) 1409 Fourth 
Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 

STENCILS FOR FURNITURE from authentic 
antique designs. Four different $3.00. M. C. 
Dow, 203 First St.,,Albany 5, New York. 








CONTESTS 


JEWELRY 





SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 
your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Con- 
test Bulletin, Box 2685H, Miami 31, Florida. 
CONTEST CASH, How, Where, write Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


DOLLS 








SEQUIN EARRINGS, $1.00 pair. Mrs. Orville 


Olson, Cortland, Il 
EARRINGS, crocheted, others. $1.00. Large 
Variety. Stamp brings list. Eleanor -Tomasko, 
1223 Marengo, Forest Park, Ill. 

SEQUIN EARRING KIT $1.00; Pin and Ear- 
ring Kit $2.00. Materials and directions in- 
cluded. Article in June issue of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. Mrs. Orville Olson, Cortland, Ii. 











ADORABLE SMALL FELT DOLLS 50c each. 
Chinaman, Dutch Boy, Cowboys, Little Girls. 
June Doll Originals, 97 Estelle Rd., East 
Haven 12, Conn. 





BOOKS 


HOBBY BOOK “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WITH HOBBIES”, 60 Pages packed with ex- 
citing experiences, ideas, plans for making your 
hobby really Profitable. For descriptive circular 
write STAR PUBLICATIONS, 207 Investment 
Bldg., Dept. H, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





A DOLL CUTE AND USEFUL Holds tooth- 

picks, cigarettes, matches, or ivy vines. Head, 

arms, and legs can be fixed in any pose. $1.50 

ponpald: Goldie Hoffman, R. 1, Sunbury, 
0. 





DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
it order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
onn. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERCRAFTERS! New. 1947 catalog of 
leathers, tools, supplies, accessories for leather- 
working and allied hobbies available. Send 10 
cents refundable first order. Kit Kraft, Dept. 
PH, 1607 S. Western, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
BUY BLIND MADE PRODUCTS. Leather link 
belts $1.25 postpaid. Colors, white, black, 
brown, state size, color. Coin purses, laced black 
or brown, $1.25 postpaid. Blind Work Shop, 
936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 











“FLAGS OF AMERICA”—Story, History, Amer- 
ica by Flags—Making Old Glory—Manual cover- 
ing proper display, respect. Handsome Cloth 
Bound $1.00—Profitable Depertmaiins with 
order. Parcell, 2701 Main, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statuettes lc up. 
Variety of Samples $1.0U. Free list. Plastex 
Products, 1141 Slenhettes Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
New York. 

QUICK PROFITS selling full or part time, in- 
dividualized buckles, belts, cap badges, tie 
holders, uniform shirts, caps, ties. Choice of 
thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. Easy- 
selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY , Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 














LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods, and other silvering data 
for only $:..00. TES-CO ENTERPRISES, P. O. 
Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in au- 
thentic costume. Send for price list. Stam 
lease. Lewis Sorensen, 1401 So. Eastside 
treet, R. 4, Olympia, Wash. 

EUBANK DOLLS—Mark Twain, portrait doll, 
10” $6.35; Bride and groom 5”, each etc 
More than 100 dolls in illustrated catalogue. 
Dealer’s discount. Wilma Eubank Pulliam, 3214 
Pleasant, Hannibal, Missouri. 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 
LOVELY SEQUIN PINS. Saber, Heart, Inter- 














locking circles, $3.00 each. Butterfly, Parrot, 
$5.00 each. ify main color. Venita Eddy, 
133 No. Alta Vista Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





FOR SALE: BOOKS, Curios, Relics, complete 
run of “LIFE” Magazine $35.00. Will: 
Shaw, 217 Oak St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


JEWELRY STONES-Special Value! 1,000 cos- 
tume jewelry stones, $3.00. B. Lowe, Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
JEWELRY STONES removed from rings, etc., 
100 assorted $2.40. 50 large stones $2.40. B. 
Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most pro- 
ssive publication in the earth science field. 
2.00 for one year. Sample copy 25c. Write 
Dept. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HANDMADE TUFTED Bedspreads. Delicious 
uncooked fruit cake $1.00 Ib., 5 Ibs., $4.50. 

Nalria Edwards, Fayetteville, Ala. 
SLICK TRICKS, funny joke novelties, puzzles, 
books. Latest catalog 10c. New hobby maga- 
zine included free. agic, Box 35-PH, Irving- 
ton 11, N. J. 
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AUGUST, 1947 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby Pub- 
lications. Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, New 
York. 

LIQUID RUBBER for ae flexible molds, 
Cast Novelties, Qt. $2.00, G $5.75, sample 
bottle 25c. ems Arts, 1130 E. 16th 
Jacksonville 6 


- Sack Sweater. 


KNIT TO FIT the new exclusive Hamilton 


Directions, twenty-five cents. 
Give size. Hamilton Handknits, 944 - 42nd St., 
Oakland 8, 

PRINT TIE APRON, Crocheted doily, pot 
holder, $1.25 postpaid. Minnie Lewallen, 
Glenmary, Tenn. 








brings 


LEARN WENTRIC UISM, 3c stam 
igelow, 


articulars. Smith, pt. 607, 801 
eoria, 


FOR SALE: APRONS, Waist $1.25, Bib $1.50- 
$1.75. Miss A. M. Smith, 45 N. ¥. Ave., N 
W., Washington, D. C. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME—Assemble colorful 
handsome jewe Dollar starts you. Free de- 
tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
Illinois. 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Catalo; — John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
kosh, 

GUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring high cash 
prices. Complete directory of buyers, addresses 
and full instructions $1.00 a? i. Kelly 
“Herbcraft”, Looneyville, H-20, 

EXPERT TYPING DONE, legal, TE or 
book length. Write for rates. Box 303, Wini- 
gan, Mo. 

MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and. household 
secrets. Articles you can label and sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big .dollar value, only 25c coin or 
stamps. TES-CO., Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL PETRIFIED WOOD. Nice assort- 
ment, various sizes and shapes $1.00 postpaid 
in U. S. A. Mrs. Carl Childers, Dublin, Texas. 
BIB PLASTIC APRONS $1.05. Fiber Rose 
Corsages 2 for $1.00, postpaid. Mae Schrump, 
Northfield, Minn. 

WILL SEND SECRET professional formulas for 
Chocolate Creams and Peanut Brittle, $1.00 
each, $1.50 for both. Will include surprise 
formula. Vick Colbath, 995 N. 21st St., Salem, 
Oregon. 

UNPAINTED—PLAQUES, BOOK ENDS, Ash 
Trays. List 10c ‘coin, full credit on orders. 
Home Maker Dept., Box 3447, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 96 PAGE Address Book send 
$1.25 to Rowena Allen, R. 4, Rogersville, Tenn. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



































CROCHETED FANCY DISHCLOTH and Pot- 
holder sets bc Make ideal gifts. Wilma Mc- 
Clung, Rt. 2, Jane Lew, West Virginia. 





PERSONAL 
BOOK MATCHES ... your name, odinm, « or 


initials. 50—$1.25 ae Samples free. 
mont Press, 749 S. Plymouth, Rochester 8, ny Y. 


PET STOCK 


67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c, Free 
list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

















NOVELTIES 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. In- 
struction course, sales plan beginner’s kit, 
$1.25. Directory of hobbyists’ supply sources, 
50 cents. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

PRICES SLASHED! Miniature coconut salt 
and peppers with coconut rose base, $1.50. 








-4-piece miniature shell tea sets, $1.10. Plastic 


necklace, shell flowers, $1.10. Shell covered 
salt and peppers, $1.50. Sachet dolls. House 
of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, Florida. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. Catalogue. 
Paramount, PD-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


LOVELY OIL COLORING. 8x10 or smaller por- 
ig > $1.50. Enclose colored magazine sample 

hair, eyes. ’s Studio, 4601 Garrison, 
Dallas 16, Texas. 








NEGATIVES ENLARGED and hand colored in 
oil. 5x7 $1.25, 8x10 $1.50. Enlar from 
hotogra mig 50c extra. Give color details. Pelton 
tvice, 8500PH Chalmers, Van Dyke, Mich. 





HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free a 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, — 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, 

cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 's. 


Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 
BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive desi; t 
ful gifts, only $1.00. 0. ‘Seecity en ra ot sold in 
stores. Money refun 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Complete instruction folio co eral 
a only $1.00 postpaid. TES-CO ENTER- 

PRISES, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


MIDGET BIBLE, 64 Selected Pages, size of post- 
age stamp. 2 Samples 25c, Quantity $6 per 
100. Cameramen, 542F 5th Ave., New York 19, 
New York. 


DANCING WHITE MOUSE. Add to your pup- 
pet show. One ins. but of action. 35c 
each, $3.00 doz. Taylor Novelties, Box 1451, 
Rochester 3, New Y 


IT’S NEW: TABLE MODEL salt and pepper— 
napkin—toothpick holder, “Personalized,”* $2.00, 





, beauti- 














postpaid. Created By: she Hobby Shop, 1259 - 


So. Prairie St., Frankfort, In 








CHORD-O-MATIC GUITARISTS Greatest Dis- 
covery. Turn dial, desired chord instantly ap- 
pears. Over 1000 chords, fingerings, etc. Easy, 
Instructive. $1.00. Trebb Sales, Loraine, Ohio. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


FOR SALE PREPAID: Handmade pillow cases 
$1.00 pair; — ro $2.00 each—em- 
peptleved or Mg raed Mrs. Gordon Blake, 








Willard, North 
ORDERS TAKEN: YARN ae Embroidery, 
Fancy Knitted Baby Sets, Dainty knitted doilies 


in assorted colors; Also fancy and patchwork 
aprons. Peggy Harrington, 707 Range St., 
Manistique, Michigan. 


BEAUTIFUL PRINT SACKS large, washed 





OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


STONES TRADED FOR OLD GOLD. We 
have large stocks of stones of all types that have 
been removed from rings and jewelry. == 
us your old gold, broken jewelry, 

frames, gold teeth, sterling silver, broken pa 
usable eos for stones. Send what you have 
and we will Mays: the equivalent value in 
stones. Wate <= for free ipping container. 
Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 

Smelting Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 








PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. ee 
stained plywood. One name jigsawed and at- 
tached to cover. Large size. $400 00. Leo Sulli- 
van, 407 E. 147th St., Bronx 55, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TINTING: Any size dull fin- 
ished Reads. 56e tinted in ri oils, $1.00. 
Extra heads 50c each. Send detailed descrip- 
tion. R. Comerford, Spivak, Colo. 


PLASTIC 


PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, various 
shapes, thickness, colors, and tints. For making 
costume jewelry. Send 15c (coin) for pac 
and chart showing — and prices. Gest’s, 
6021 Rosslyn, Indianapo Ind. 


PLASTONE. PLASTIC-ize your plaster. Hi 
strength natural color, water resistant, durable. 
Efam Plastic Company, Dept. F., Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 




















POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new Scientific way. $6,000 
yearly possible in your backyard. Booklet FREE. 
et Guild, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 


PRINTING, SUPPLIES 


MIMEOGRAPHING SERVICE. Earn money 
by advertising yom hobby to stores. Free de- 
erg Graham’s, Channing Way, Berke- 
ey, Calif. 














RADIO ELECTRICAL 
PENCIL: Writes, 


eG of ne, “ioe ET oll 
etals, . yer 229- 
Dixson Bivd., Uniontown, Penna. 


RUBBER STAMPS, PRINTING 











opened, and ironed. 50c postpaid. Mrs. C, Even- 
son, R. R., Hartland, Minn. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 





FOR SALE: LOVELY Crocheted Doilies. Beau- 
tiful decal hot pads. au Essie B. Ropp, 
R. R. 1, Glezen, i 


STRIKING RAG RUGS, Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: Exquisite, made to order, crocheted 
Snowflake Doily Set. 1 large and. 2 sm 
doilies. Engaging for vanity, buffet, etc. All 
white, ecru, cream; or your choice colored bor- 
ders. Postpaid, $2.50. Mrs. Esther Hazel, Fort 
Peck, Montana. 











PLANNING A» HOME? Draw your own house 
plans. Simplified cut-out system makes it easy. 
Gentiles kit $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
omens Planahome, Box 319, Santa Rosa 5, 





COLORFUL, a Pennsylvania Dutch 
or Norwegian Designs. For. Needlework, Paint- 
ing. Trace onto furniture, walls, fabrics, etc. 
Four large sheets each set. Designs, Borders 
galore, many sizes. Color guide, instructions. 
Either set $1.00. a C. Robertson, 5822 PH 
Park, Minneapolis 7 i 





HAND WOVEN NEEDLE CASES $1.25. Pin- 
cushions $1.10. Esther Bailey, Euclid Beach 
Trailer Pk., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE CROCHET edged papkios other 
f Kiehl, 2917 Fo N. W , Canton 
? Oo. 


FINE QUALITY COTTON PRINTS — Nee 
from dressgoods. For making patchwork 
potholders, pin cushions, pillow tops, app — 
etc. Package to make about 500 pieces for $1.00 
postpaid. Sample packet for 25c. National 
Home Supply 347, Beaver Falls, .Pa. 
KNIT TO FIT. Pucareellve charts and instruc- 
tions by mail. Problems? Write Hamilton Hand-. 
knits, 944 - 42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 

















HOMADE GAME DESIGNS for those who like 

to make things. Comprehensive ——- 9 

so05, Write for List. Johannes, Brightwood 
ass 


COMFORTABLE LAWN CHAIR plans 10c. 

Also plans for Concrete Block Meckite, Kitchen 

ae Toys, etc. Free list. Masterprint Co., 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 








: LINES 40c; CUSHIONED, Indexed, 50c; 
Signature $2. 50; Pads 35c. 1,000 6%4—20 
cs Envelopes, or 500 8/2xil—20 letter- 
aa 4.00, postpaid. Print-Right, Wauwatosa, 





SHELLCRAFT 


DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Attractive Jewelry 
—Big Profits—Free Instruction with $2.00 Kit. 
Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


SHELL JEWELRY, ash trays, dolls, 3 many 
other shell novelties are easy to make at home. 
Beginners shell kit with instructions only $1.00. 
Catalogs listing over 100 varieties of shells and. 
findings such as ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos. comets et en plaques, etc. sent for 
5c, refundable. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, 
Station A, St. Petersburg, Fla 


NEWEST BOOK for ——. = — 
$1.00. — 
pure Bee $2.00. K: Kadel, Box 124, destinies, 














PERIODICALS 


Is ro Mi gah ——— Get oe om Ca- 
nary agazine. year, nee 
American Canary, Ary oN Halsted (PH), Ch 
cago 14, a ie 








SELECT SS nit 
60-90 ‘68th Spey a ee tas 27, N. Y¥. 
This Classification Continued 
On Page 4 











SHELLCRAFT 


Continued From Page 3 


LEARN TO MAKE Sea Shell af ge ear- 
rings, hair ornaments, novelties. Book of In- 
structions and Designs free with $2.00 and 
$5.00 Kits, postpaid. Herbert Diamond Co., 
Box 4619, Miami 31, Fla. 

SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—easy to sell— 
highly profitable—lots of fun. Beginners kit, 
containing all materials and illustrated instruc- 
tions for making six colorful brooch and earring 
sets, sent postpaid for only $3.00. Free price list 
of shellcraft supplies, free monthly designs. 
Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, P. O. Box 1183H, 
Orlando, Florida. 

SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


NEW MONEY MAKING SHELLCRAFT KITS! 














Chatelaine Gardenia $1.00. Violet Spray 
Brooch $1.00. Cameo Brooch, Earrings $1.00. 
Big Jewelry Making Kit $3.50. Illustrated In- 


struction Booklet 35c. Free wholesale price list. 

— 3027% 6th Street So., St. Petersburg, 
a. 

SHELL BUTTERFLY PIN, Necklace and large 

wall Plaque $1.00 each. Guaranteed. 6c post- 

age. State color. Florida Gift House, Mandarin, 
a. 








STAMPS, COINS 


FOR SALE: Album with 2760 stamps. U. S. 
and foreign. Many fine and rare items $100.00. 
A. H. Verrill, Lake Worth, Fla. 


NICE PREMIUM Given applicants requesting 
our numbe approval service. Thompson, 
4925 W. 97th Street; Inglewood, Calif. 


MORGAN DOLLARS, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1897, 1898. All S. Mint Uncirculated $2.00 

ea. ILLUSTRATED 80 page retail catalogue 

= = COINS 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 9, 
tah. 

















SWAP 


I HAVE A RADIO COURSE-includes Radio 

To Build. Will Sell or Swap. What have you 

ox Klinge, 2310 So. 48th Street, Omaha 6, 
ebr. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS, 1” Dia—” 

hole, 10c each; 14” Dia. ~” hole, 15c each. 

— C. Judson, 4554 Eastway; Toledo 12, 
io. 

















WOODWORKING 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 
saw necessary. Excellent Home Business. Write, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 

FOR SALE—MINIATURE SANTA, Sleigh, Four 
Reindeer, $2.75; larger size $5.50; Three 
Camels, Shepherds, Holy City, $5.50. Ideal for 
the holiday season. Order now. Chalk’s Novel- 
ties, Hamilton, Mo. 












































Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


FLORIDA 

SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1.00 a copy postpaid. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-D12, Coral Gables, Fla. 


KANSAS 
IRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES—Free ‘‘World’s 
Largest Iris Listing.’”?” Now growing over 1400 
varieties, best of the old and choice of the new, 
priced 10c each and up. Fair Chance Farm, 
Sta. H., Beloit, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall plaques. We have 
something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions free. Wards Studio, 15275 Lappin Avenue, 








Detroit 5, Michigan. 





DEALER’S DIRECTORY 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Pigg World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete add 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send 






PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





, ress of 
in as many items 


as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 


received, we shall be the sole j 


e of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 


World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


If you wish 
write direct rather than through PROFITA 
most complete we have. 


to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
BLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 














































































In his spare time Albert Gibbney of Westmont, Illinois, keeps adding to 
this miniature carnival which he keeps in his basement. The Ferris wheel, roller 
coaster and other traditional carnival attractions are all the work of the 


hobbyist’s own hands. 








W. K. Stussy of Copiague, New 
York uses egg shells to make flower 
pictures for framing. With a pair of 
tweezers Stussy breaks shells from hard 
boiled eggs into shapes and sizes to 
look like flowers in a seed catalogue 
which serve as his models. The flowers 
are tinted with water colors and 
fastened to a piece of cardboard with 
household cement. He uses a cord for 
the stem of the flower and often 
fashions a vase from ground egg shells. 
He recommends his hobby for invalids 
for whom time passes slowly. 


Peter Peterson of Manistee, Michi- 
gan gives a novel twist to his hobby 
of making model sail boats. When he 
completes one he sends it out on Lake 
Michigan with a note in it asking the 
finder to notify him of where it was 
picked up, when, and its condition. 
One of his ships sailed for a week and 
ended up at Kewaunee, Wisconsin in 
good condition. ° 


“Colonel” Larson, a science teacher 
at the high school in Whitehall, Wis- 
consin, has a curious hobby: he raises 
colored mice. As a beginning he bought 
a white and chocolate colored mouse 
in a pet shop in Milwaukee. By cross 
breeding he has developed sixteen 
colors in three years, among them 
lilac, fawn, red, cream, orange, white 
with black eyes, black with maroon 
eyes and even a rainbow specimen of 
orange, white and lilac. In the past 
two years he has reared 3,000 mice. 
From his records he has gathered the 
basis for his master’s degree thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin. He feeds 
his mice cod liver oil, rolled oats, bird 
seed and salt with occasional lettuce 
and flowering grasses. Females average 
a dozen litters annually. Each litter is 
made up of from eight to twelve young 
which mature in three months. As a 
side line, Larson has built a “barrel 
circus” in which his mice perform 
tricks at shows which he gives through- 
out the Midwest. 
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Otto Ackermann of East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, collects butterflies and 
moths. Ackermann, an engineer, has 
designed dustproof plastic caskets, com- 

sed of twin sheets of clear plastic 
which have dimples in the center for 
the body of the moth or butterfly. His 
back-log of orders includes requests 
not: only from other hobbyists, but 
from professional collectors, such as 
those of Carnegie Institute. 


Insect tableaux are the hobby of Dr. 
Lehmar Wendall, dentist of Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota, who hires three 


boys to catch large grasshoppers and 
other insects. After chloroforming the 
insects, Wendall arranges them in 
humorous poses. One of his scenes 
shows two grasshoppers playing cro- 
quet, using mustard seeds for balls, 
and mallets of bits of rose-bush twigs, 
with straws for handles. Fine dental 
wire makes the wickets. 


Food drying is the hobby of Frank 
Judy, 1833 Cedar Ave., Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. In the last four years, Judy has 
discovered that a number of foods not 


usually dried can be preserved by that * 


method. He thinks mustard greens, 
corn and lettuce have the best flavors 
when dried; his failures to date are 
ripe tomatoes and radishes. Judy uses 
the sunshine when possible, otherwise 
a small heat drier he constructed. 


Retha Friedman, Norfolk, Virginia 
high school student, collects patches of 
divisions and regiments of American 
troops stationed all over the world. 
Many of them have been sent to her 
by American generals, whose auto- 
graphs she also collects. She now has 
more than 170 patches and autographs 
in her collection. 


‘In 1944 Mr. and Mrs. Mike Kunz- 
ler received several requests to borrow 
their bassinet and baby scales—which 
they had already lent. The Kunzlers, 
who live at 745 Barbee Way, Louisville, 
Kentucky, decided to supply the de- 
mand as a hobby. ”The Baby Bassinet 
Service,” which rents baby bassinets 
and baby scales, now has around $500 
worth of equipment. 


Robert McKellar of Peekskill, New 
York builds miniature models of 
houses in which American Presidents 
were born. He says it will take him 
a year to finish the Roosevelt home 
at Hyde Park, while Lincoln’s log 
cabin will be the simplest task. 





FAMOUS 
CASCO 
POWER 





LOW PRICED 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN YEARS! 





DOES ALL 
THESE JOBS 
EASIER, BETTER 



























































New portable 
all-purpose Electr-O-Tool Kit 


FOR MECHANICS, HOBBYISTS, HOME CRAFTSMEN 


Speed your work on wood, metal, glass, plastics, leather with this 
professional all-purpose tool. More exclusive features than any 
other tool on the market. Long life, powerful 20,000 RPM motor 
in unbreakable plastic case, oil-less bearings, air-cooled. Exclusive 
built-in finger grip for perfect control in fine detail work. Weighs 
only 12% oz. Fully guaranteed. Complete with 20 precision-made 
accessories in fitted chest. Hobby or professional work is easier 
with this whole shop full of tools in one. Do hundreds of jobs by 
simply changing the versatile accessories. 

Buy at your dealer’s today. If he cannot supply, write direct to 
factory giving dealer’s name. Free descriptive literature on request. 














SPECIAL LOW PRICE OFFER 
Price of 


Total value $23.45 


ALL 21 PIECES 
FOR ONLY $14.95 











ANOTHER 
BIG VALUE! 


CASCcO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT 
POWER TOOL KIT, 
complete with 36 
acessories in fitted 
steel chest. 


$32.95 value 
for only $22.50 














CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 








CASCO 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 














A GUIDE TO PLASTICS 


Piastics IN ScHooL AND HoME 
Worksuop, by A. J. Lockrey (D. Van 
Nostrand & Co., Inc., New York; 
$3.50). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


HIS IS A REVISED edition of a book 


which first appeared in 1940 but. 


which A. J. Lockrey has now brought 
up to the minute to include all the vari- 
ous new aspects of working with plas- 
tics. Since plastics as materials for 
hobbyists are fairly new, considerable 
additional knowledge about ways of 
working with them is constantly being 
brought to light and it seems clear that 
Mr. Lockrey’s book has kept abreast of 
all the new developments. 


“The secret of the popularity of plas- 
tics as a crafts material,” writes Mr. 
Lockrey, “is not difficult to find—in 
no other material can the craftsman 
be so sure that his finished product 
will have that ‘professional’ appear- 
ance of perfect finish—a brilliant, mir- 
ror-like surface can be produced in a 
very few minutes, without varnishes 
or rubbing down countless coats of 
finish.” He is convinced that plastics, 
faster and easier than any other ma- 
terial, give the thrill that only the 
craftsman knows, the thrill of creating 
beauty. 

So that you too may know how to 
experience this thrill, the author fig- 
uratively takes the novice by the hand 
and shows him just how to proceed 
to become a successful plastic hobby 
craftsman. He begins by explaining the 
composition of plastics and then dis- 





cusses the equipmént required for 
working with plastics. He points out 
that “plastics can be worked with prac- 
tically anything from a nail-file to a 
million dollar factory,” and then goes 
ahead to describe the various pieces of 
equipment between those two extremes. 
In separate chapters Mr. Lockrey covers 
machine operations, carving, cement- 
ing, bending, embossing, inlaying and 
finishing processes. Then he takes you 
on a trip through a commercial plant 
manufacturing articles from | plastics. 
Next he discusses acrylic rosins, slush 
molding and rubber molds, and ace- 
tates, or celluloid as it is commonly 
known to most of us. 


ear AUTHOR Is liberal in his pre- 
sentation of projects, having chap- 
ters on projects in acetate, hand tooled 
projects in cast rosin, power tool proj- 
ects and a completely new chapter in 
which he gives instructions for forty 
projects in Lucite and Plexiglas, two 
of the most recently developed plastics. 
Sampling the projects presented by Mr. 
Lockrey, here are just a few: desk 
clock, candle stick, book ends, cribbage 
board, cigarette box, key ring, perfume 
bar, glow lamp, prayer screen, salad 
spoon and fork, and dog-tag. 


Hundreds of illustrations, including 
photographs as well as patterns and dia- 
grams enhance the practical value of 
what certainly is one of the most useful 
books on plastics that a hobbyist could 
want. And just to make sure that he 
hasn’t left his reacers with any unsolved 
problem, Mr. Lockrey has included a 
final chapter which lists up to date 
sources of supply, not only for plastics 
but for the various tools and materials 
needed in their processing. 






PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








BASIC STAMP INFORMATION 


How To Gain PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT FROM STAMP COLLECTING, by 
Henry M. Ellis (224 Pages; Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., New York; $2.75). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


IX THIS USEFUL book on stamp col- 
lecting, Henry M. Ellis takes nothing 
for granted. He assumes no prior 
knowledge of stamps on the part of the 
reader and covers in detail all the fun- 
damentals involved in following a hob- 
by which he says is the most popular 
in the world, with approximately 15 
million followers. 


Mr. Ellis points out that stamp col- 
lecting can be approached from several 
viewpoints. The most satisfactory ap- 
proach he asserts, is to collect stamps 
purely as a hobby. But you may also 
look upon it as an investment that will 
provide ultimate financial gain, as an 
educational activity, or finally as a psy- 
chological health aid. 


“As a hobby,” writes Mr. Ellis, 
“stamp collecting may be regarded as 
one of the few pastimes which provide 
the probability of exceptional economic 
worth. That is to say, the serious col- 
lector—spending his money for stamps 
—enjoys the art of collecting, gains a 
definite educational benefit in the 
fields of geography, history, politics, 
and languages, as well as monetary 
equivalents, and finds that each session 
with his stamps provides both mental 
and physical relaxation. In other words, 
money spent in collecting stamps is not 
inevitably a dissipated expenditure and 
a lost value; because not only are there 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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HOBBY BOOK HEADQUARTERS ! 


Here are books to increase your skill (and profits too) in your favorite hobby or handicraft. These books deal with specific working 
procedure and give you practical projects. If your hobby is not among these listed please write us for information on other sub- 
jects. We have a most complete selection for all hobbies and crafts. 


HOW To MAKE And TRIM 
YOUR OWN HATS 


By Vee Powell 





Here is a book that shows you in simple manner how 
to MAKE A HAT. It gives you complete instructions 
and Patterns to carry you from start to finish. It tells 
you how to cut, pin, sew, put together:—-CALOTS, 
STRAWS, SAILORS, HALF-HATS, PILLBOXES, 
OFF-THE-FACE BRIMS, JOCKEY HATS, SNOODS, 
DUTCH BONNETS, KNITTED and CROCHET HATS. 
Shows you how to work with felt, straw, fabrics; 
how to avoid that ‘‘home-made look’’; how to copy a 
hat; how to remodel a hat; how to make a ‘‘creation’’ 
for yourself. every time. Also includes information on 
Trimming ideas—veilings, flowers, ribbons, 

beadings, embroideries and sequins, 92 pRICE 
pages of fascinating, easy-to-follow fully 

illustrated ideas to bring out the milliner $1 .00 


in you. 


FUN WITH SCRAPS 
By Viola Hening 


Here is a simple, easy-to-use book which will enable 
you to put to practical use all of the odds and ends 
with which every home abounds. Not for the home-maker 
alone, but a valuable guide for hobby group leaders, 
physical therapists, and amateur craftsmen, as well, 
this fascinating work explains how to use discarded 
scraps of wood, metal, composition board, oilcloth and 
shade material, glass, clay, plaster and soap; paper, 
cardboard and cartons; fabrics, tin, a variety of ma- 
terials from nature, etc., for the making of attractive 
articles. Perfectly organized, each chapter is written and 
illustrated to cover one specific kind of material, making 
it a simple matter to find instructions and suggestions 
bec! will help you use whatever scrap you may have on 
hand. 


MORE THAN 150 ACTUAL PATTERNS 


This Book Will Enable You to Make... 


Hammered Book Ends, Ash Tray, Shelves, Nautical Tie 
Rack, Carved Refreshment Set, Laced Wastebasket, 
Indian Table Mats & Coasters, Laced Belt, Games, 
Stuffed Clown, Pencil Bag, Wall Designs, Bib and 
Tray Set, etc., Silhouette Miniatures, Decorated Mirrors, 
Enameled Glassware, etc. In addition, there is a de- 
lightful and useful chapter devoted to DECORATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS FOR PARTY, CLASS- 
ROOM, OR HOME, offering suggestions for Valentine’s 
Day, Halloween, Christmas, etc. 196 pages $3.00 








Full Directions Included With 
Full Size Patterns —- NO BLOCKS! 


VEE POWELL’S HAT PATTERNS 


author 
‘“‘How To Make and Trim You Own Hats’’ 


Imagine the hat of your choice (there are 10 Hat 
Patterns to choose from) made up in your ‘‘pet’’ color 
and trimmed individually with whatever kind of ribbon, 
ornament, flower or feather you would prefer. You can 
be your own ‘‘custom-made hat designer’’ with the aid 
of these patterns! When you read Vee Powell’s instruc- 
tions and glance at the accompanying sketches —— you 
will want to sit right down and go to work. SIMPLE! 
CLEAR! Go through your closets and bureau drawers— 
every woman has old hats, ornaments and scraps of ma- 
terial tucked away. With these patterns, you will find 
a use for them! The only required materials for making 
a frame are buckram and wire! Any frame you choose 
to make can be covered with any kind of material or 
you can use the frame as a ‘‘substitute block’? make 
new felt hats or make over old ones! Just follow the 
patterns. Included are full size patterns for Halo Hats 
—Russian Style and Open Back—-Side Beret—Scoop 
Bonnet—Fur Trimmed Hat——Velveteen Sailor—Pillbox 
Beret—and other chic chapeaux so easy to make and 
tie Aled wear. 10 Patterns with Instructions, Only 





TEXTILE DECORATING 


By Pedro De Lemos 


Here is a portfolio which contains simple directions and 
diagrams on the most popular methods used in the art 
of TEXTILE DECORATING. It shows by picture— 
and words — how to do ‘Block Printing’’ — ‘‘Batik 
Work’’— ‘‘Stenciling’’——‘‘Wax Crayon Work’’—‘‘Fast 
Fabric Painting’’—‘‘Relief Work’’—and ‘‘Resist Print- 
ing’’. Portfolio also contains a group of 11x17 sheets 
of full size designs, ornaments and ideas for use in 
decorating textiles. With all this information you will 
be able to do your own decorating on any kind of cloth 
or material, or even wood, glass, leather, plaster, cork 
or any other surfaces. 


Special Complete——ONLY $1.00 





PAINTBRUSH FUN FOR HOME DECORATION 
By J. A. Ornstein 
With this book in your left hand and paintbrush in 
your right—-you’re ready to create miracles of color and 
design in your own home. Scaled DESIGNS; simple di- 


rections. Hundreds of mural ideas; and much 
more. i Pe. $2.50 








A Book That > uIls You the Work- 

ing Procedure of 14 Handicrafts 

and Includes Over 200 Make-it- 
Yourself Projects 


A goldmine of fun and 
craft instructions for 
both the beginner hobby- 
ists and the. expert. 
Here are more things to 
make and do than have 
ever before been cram- 
med. into a single vol- 
ume at this low price. 
From a simple ash-tray 
to a breakfast-table-and 
bench set, over 200 
projects are explained, 
with tools and equip- 
ment needed, simplified 
working drawings, pic- 
tures and step by step 
directions that make it 
sxasy to turn out finished 
handicrafts that every- 
one will admire. 

Each craft and _ each 
project COMPLETELY 
EXPLAINED in this 
BRAND NEW book— 
“A TREASURY OF HOBBIES AND CRAFTS”’ edited 
by Michael Estrin. There is a unique enjoyment in 
making something with your own hands. If you have 
made it yourself, it will give you more pleasure than 
anything like it that you can buy. 





This Book Will Show You How To Make:— 
Costume Jewelry Portrait Drawing 


Book Ends whittling 
Soap Sculpture Metal Craft 
Leather Model 
Accessories Railroading 
Albums Magic 
Letter Openers Stuffed Dollis 
Meta! Vases Wooden Toys 
Miniature Rings 
Furniture Earrings 
Candy Dish Pendants 
Basketry Trays 
Photography Wallets 
indoor Gardening Dog Leashes 
Plastic Craft Book-Cases 


and many, many, more things 


Price $1.98 


DOLLS A Guide for Collectors 


By Clara H. Fawcett 


This book covers the fundamentals of doll collectingy It 
will teach you how to collect, what to collect, and what 
to pay. It will enable you to determine intrinsic and 
comparative values for various types of dolls. It will 
teach you how to differentiate between dolls which, 
though they look alike are in fact quite different as to 
origin, detail, history, and value. Every collector and 
would-be collector of dolls will find this book a wel- 
come source of basic information’ which makes it a 
volume to own and cherish. In addition to the contents 
mentioned above, it contains information on the repair- 
ing of old dolls, the reconstruction of worn out doll 
bodies, the replacing of broken and missing parts, the 
rewaxing of old heads, and many other practical ideas, 
all of which have been tested by Mrs. Fawcett. Con- 
tents include: Where to Buy, What to Pay, Dolls Worth 
Collecting; Early Toy Dolls; Dolls of the Nineteenth 
Century; -Headed Dolls and Their Marks; Bisque 
Dolls and Their Marks; Hand-Made Dolls; Dolls of 
Wood, Wax, Rubber, Metal, Leather, Celluloid and Old 
Paper; Puppets and How They Are Made; Exhibiting 
Dolls for Fun and Profit; Music Composed for Dolls; 
Literature on Puppets; and many other fascinating and 
informative sections. 


BRAND NEW 1947 BOOK —7 x 10 inches — 
210 Pages and with 276 authentic, charming and 
clear Illustrations; Bibliography and Index. Price $3.50 





OVER 2000 Drawings and Illus- 
trations of DESIGNS, ORNA- - 
MENTS and FORMS 


Almost every conceivable kind of adornment and artistic 
decoration is listed and ILLUSTRATED in this un- 
usually helpful and encyclopedic reference and idea book. 
This BRAND NEW WORK with 121 Full Pages of 
illustrations shows the entire range of ornaments in all 
its different styles and manifestations from the dawn 
of civilization down to the present. Design and form in 
every phase of art, craft, or trade is included and classi- 
fied. The multitudinous examples are arranged and 
classified according to origin and use. 


There are Ornaments, Designs, Devices, Forms, Shapes, 
Symbols; wreaths, silhouettes, borders, monograms, 
alphabets, frames, columns, crests, patterns, fringes, 
flowers, leaves, geometric forms, animals, religious sym- 
bols, fraternal signs, patriotic symbols, etc., etc. The 
designs shown are easy to trace, copy or reproduce. 
Printed in black and white, they can be enlarged or re- 
duced to fit every size or need. They will prove to be 
a gold mine of ideas, inspiration and suggestions for 
developing appropriate, original and unusual designs 
for CREATING and DECORATING your ART or 
or COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 


The book is a most valuable reference source for artists, 
craftsmen, designers, rators, painters, sculptors, 
wood carvers, hobbyists, ceramists, jewelers, textile 
workers, engravers, metal, plastic, leather workers, em- 
broidery, rug craftsmen, etc., ete. If you work with 
designs of any kind you need this ‘2000 DESIGNS, 
ORN. S and FORMS” by M. Estrin. 

82 x 11 in.— 128 Pages—Spiral Bound Price $2.00 








fa | Fill out the convenient coupon, check the titles of the books you want and 
OW TO ORDER: mail the order. If you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges— 
If C.O.D., plus few cents postage. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 


Hobby Book Mart “”*" 


All books full library size, beautifully printed and 
hard cover bound. If for any reason, not completely 
satisfied return books and get money back at once. 


120 Greenwich St. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


y 
B HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-8 
@ 120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 


@ Please send me the book or books I have checked be- 
low. If not satisfied, I can return for full refund. 












( ) How To Make & Trim Your Own Hats...... $1.00 
( ) Vee Powell’s Mat Patterms........................ 1.00 
( ) Textile Decorating 1.00 
( ) Paintbrush Fun for Home Decoration.......... 2.50 
( ) Fun With Scraps 3.00 
( ) Treasury of Hobbies and Crafts................ 1.98 
( ) Dolls: A Guide for Collectors...... 3.50 
( ) 2,000 Designs, Ornaments & Forms........ 2.00 
( ) I enclose $ in full pay t 





Send books postpaid. 


) Serd C.O.D. for $ plus t. 
and C.O.D. fees. 
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Although 29-year-old Brooks Herman has seen his chicken raising hobby 
grow into a big business with many employees, he still gives personal attention 


to individual chickens, just as he did when he was getting a start. 


Indomitable 


Poultry Man 


TARTING WITH THE total sum of 
$200 and building up a $100,000 
business in less than ten years is a 
success story that reads like a fairy tale. 
But F. Brooks Herman, 29-year old 
poultryman of Jacksonville, Florida, 
can tell you it’s a true story. And he 
has beautiful Oak Crest Poultry Farms, 
40. acres of modern buildings and roll- 
ing ranges—and thousands of healthy 
birds to show as proof to any who 
doubt it. 


Strangely enough, becoming a poul- 
tryman was not Herman’s original idea 
for a money making business. He told 
me the story the day I visited him at 
his beautiful country estate adjoining 
his farm. Looking little older than the 
slight boy of ten years earlier, he was 
friendly, and eager to talk about his 
amazingly successful business. 

“Radio engineering was really my 
dream for a life work,” he said. “Most 
of my time was spent toying with my 
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Despite temporary setbacks 
a young Florida man builds 
a $100,000 chicken business 


from a $200 investment. 





Gertrude Doro 





radio set and I'd obtained my private 
radio operator's license when I was 13. 
When I graduated from high school 
in 1936 I began planning how I could 
go to college. Up to that time chickens 
had been a secondary hobby and I'd 
saved $200, made from several small 
flocks. With that money and a part 
time job I hoped to get two years of 
training in my coveted radio engineer- 
ing course at the university.” 

But even at not quite 19, Brooks 
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Herman had a good head on his shoul- 
ders. He knew two years would not 
be sufficient for his course—actually, 
he’d hardly get started in his chosen 
profession before his money would run 
out. The wise thing would be to work 
at something until he had enough 
money saved to finish his course. 

“That's when I began wondering 
why I couldn’t turn my chicken hobby 
into a business—a paying business,” 
Herman said smiling. 


ERMAN HAD ALWAYS liked chick- 

ens and had started raising them 
at an early age. He recalled an unhappy 
experience with his pets when he was 
12 years old. The family was living at 
Indian Town, Florida at that time and 
his mother kept several hens in the 
back yard. Herman had begged for 
the first “biddies” hatched that spring 
and happily he watched the soft yellow 
balls nestle under their mother’s pro- 
tecting wings in the fenced chicken lot 
the first night, and could hardly force 
himself to leave them. Later that night 
the family was aroused by a commo- 
tion in the chicken yard. With his 
flashlight gripped tightly in trembling 
hands and pajama tail flying, Brooks 
was the first one out—in time to see 
a fox dash from the lot through the 
hole it had dug under the fence. But 
it was too late. Only the frightened, 
noisy hen was left—not.one of the 
boy’s adored biddies escaped, and it 





was a bitter youngster who crawled 
in his bed and sobbed softly into his 
illow. 

“I've had many unpleasant exper- 
iences since then,’ Herman remarked, 


but none that crushed me more than. 


that first heart-breaking one.” 


ERMAN ACTUALLY started his 

$100,000 business with the $200 
he made from his chicken hobby. He 
bought a few hens and built some 
makeshift buildings with this money 
and started a fight a less courageous 
youngster would have given up early 
in the game. For the going was tough. 
The location of his first farm was on 
a low, wet piece of ground and al- 
though he raised 12,000 fryers that 
year, due to deaths, diseases and replace- 
ments, he averaged less than 3 cents 
apiece on them. This terrific set-back 
put him in debt and at one time feed 
bills amounted to nearly $2,500 “on 
the cuff.” But local feed men had 
noted the enthusiasm and stability of 
the youngster and carried him along 
until he was able to pay. 

“Another time,’ Herman recalled 
smiling, “I thought I was going down 
for the third time. The residents of 
the suburb objected to the noise my 
chickens made and I was forced to 
pack up and move everything—just as 
I'd gotten going good. In fact, this 
happened three times during the years 
I was accumulating enough money to 
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buy my own place. But I'd started the 
business to make a success of it —and 
I refused to let anything make me 
quit.” Herman now owns 80 acres, but 
Oak Crest covers only 40 acres. “I have 
expansion plans and one or two other 
projects in mind,” Herman said and 
added smiling, “And no one can tell 
me to move on.” 

Neither can anyone tell the ten satis- 
fied families who help take care of 
the farm to move on—for Herman 
built nice comfortable homes’ for them 
on his property. “I started with only 
one man helping me,” Herman said. 
“By this time I began to realize what 
I'd considered a hobby, could be made 
into a profitable business and that in 
time, as I grew I'd need more help. 
So I learned slowly and in a small way 
how to get the most from my em- 
ployees. I treated them just as I’d want 
to. be treated and gave them the com- 
fort and security of clean homes — 
plus a livable salary with a bonus for 
those who earned it.” 


SS came THOSE EARLY years what- 
ever young Herman lacked finan- 
cially, he made up with determination 
and hard work. By this time, he'd be- 
come so interested in the business that 
the radio engineering dream was fad- 
ing from his mind. and he was set on 
succeeding in this fascinating business 
of making chickens pay, and pay and 
pay. Every time bad luck slapped him 


These open air hen houses are typical of the complete and modern equipment that makes Brooks Herman’s 


chicken farm a model of its kind. 









































































As a boy Brooks Herman loved baby chickens. His 2-year-old daughter, 
Ruthann, seems to be carrying on the family traditions. 


down, he’d start again—and add some- 
thing new. When the price of eggs 
dropped, he started selling both eggs 
and broilers. Then he decided if he 
sold eggs, broilers and baby chicks, he 


would have a year around program - 


that would take care of the spring 
slump. So he started the hatching end 
of the business that now turps out an 
average of 12,000 baby chicks every 
week in the year. 

From the very start of his business 
Brooks Herman began building a repu- 
tation not only for quality in whatever 
came from his farm, but square deal- 
ing in every transaction as well. At 
one time, due to faulty operation of 
his incubators, Herman’s baby chicks 
began dying on his customers. It was 
an awful set-back for the young man 
but with no protest of any kind, he 
made good the chicks—to the tune of 
17,000! “My customers can depend on 
a square deal from me,” Herman de- 
clared. “It’s no more than I'd expect 





from them if the conditions were re- 
versed.” 


ieee BELIEVES THE poultryman 
can learn something new about 
the business every day. He reads and 
studies manuals on poultry raising and 
listens and learns from experienced 
men in the business. He’s a great be- 
liever in using labor saving devices that 
are practicable, such as automatic water 
runs to all houses and out on the range 
as well. He found that large houses 
with large flocks make it possible for 
one man to feed many more birds than 
having scattered, smaller houses. He 
builds his houses 48 inches off the 
ground with nests two deep against all 
the walls. This is one nest for every 
4 birds. A house 30 feet wide and 220 
feet long is divided into compartments 
50 by 30 feet and will house 450 pullets 
and 45 cockerels. Twenty 5-foot feeders 
and 4 automatic waterers are used in 
each compartment. The houses are 
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made with concrete blocks, and have 
concrete floors and metal roofs. 


ERMAN IS A STICKLER for cleanli- 

ness on his outstanding poultry 
farm. All batteries are cleaned and 
sprayed between every lot of chicks, 
and outdoor growers are washed, scrub- 
bed and painted with creosote between 
every lot of chicks. This applies to all 
houses and range shelters on the farm. 
He rotates the ranges so no range is 
used more than once in 2 years. This 
does away with worm troubles. All 
birds at Oak Crest are vaccinated for 
pox and treated for lice three times 
yearly. 

“Oak Crest Farm is proof of what 
can be done with chickens if one 
really wants to give the work, time and 
study needed to succeed,” Herman told 
me earnestly. “And I really think one 
should have a liking for chickens—if 
one has chickens for a hobby it’s a 
pretty good sign he likes them and 
could make them a successful business 
venture.” 

I asked Brooks Herman for a few 
pointers for others who'd like to build 
a $100,000 poultry business in less 
than ten years. One of the main things 
he stressed was having the courage 
to stick to it once started, and get 
up and fight harder after every slap- 
down. He also mentioned the willing- 
ness to accept advice from more ex- 
perienced persons, and urged constant 
reading and studying of new and better 
methods. Keeping everything disin- 
fected and clean at all times is essential, 
he said, as are starting with good stock, 
using good feed and being a hard 
working, good manager. “It’s the same 
in this business as any other,” Herman 
concluded. “Just give it the best you've 
got—and you’re bound to win sooner 
or later.” 


ENDED THE INTERVIEW with this 

successful young man by speaking 
of his lovely home. “I’m planning a 
new home,” he told me. “It will be 
much larger than this one. Rooms and 
rooms, clean and homelike and the 
house will have trees around it—and 
swimming pools and tennis courts.” 
I must have looked my surprise for 
Herman’s family consists of his wife, 
his 2-year old daughter Ruthann, and 
two adopted sons, 12 and 14 years of 
age, and certainly his lovely home 
looked large enough for them. 

“My plans are to build a home for 
boys,” Herman explained. Then he 
related how he had become interested 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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ITH TRANSPARENT cellulose re- 

inforced screening, it is very easy 
to build a small, health-promoting so- 
larium for baby chicks that will cost 
less than $5 — provided, however, 
that scrap boards are used for the frame 
work. And since the frame requires 
only narrow strips, it is usually easy 
to find enough used lumber for this 
kind of construction. 


Such a pen can be made any size, 
and to accommodate any number of 
chickens, from baby chicks on up to 
full grown ones—and it is especially 
beneficial in late summer or fall, when 
the potency of the sun’s rays is not so 
strong — or even during the winter 
months. 


The pen described herein. will ac- 


~ commodate 300 six-week old chicks— 


and it is tall enough for grown pullets 
to run in, as it stands one foot high 
off the ground. Of course, the larger 
the chickens are, the fewer it will hold. 
But all during the growing period it 
can be used. 


T HIS LITTLE SUN pen is portable, 
and can be placed anywhere, either 


Make a Sun Pen for Chicks 


B. A. Rhoades 


near the brooder or the coop. Chickens 
can run in and out of it, or they can 
be shut up in it, by raising the top 
doors slightly for ventilation. It has 
no bottom, and can be moved to clean 
range when necessary. . 

The frame is box-like, made up of 
scrap board strips about 2 inches wide 
by % of an inch thick—and the pen 
is 5 feet long, by 414 feet wide, and 
1 foot high. 

A three-inch division strip runs 
down through the center on top, to 
which the two wire covered top doors 
are hinged, opening trunk-top fashion. 
These top lids can be lifted upright 
and hooked together, and they latch 
shut. Two narrow molding strips are 
attached across each top door to pro- 
tect the screen wire, and the screening 
is also tacked to them. 

One end of the pen has a board slid- 
ing door for the chickens to pass 
through. 


HE ENTIRE FRAME, with the ex- 
ception of the sliding door end, is 
covered with any one of several brands 
of “glass” screening designed to admit 
ultra violet rays. Actually the screen- 





ing consists of cellulose acetate, rein- 
forced by wire. It is strong, yet flex- 
ible, and can be. tacked on the same as 
ordinary screen. 

The screening comes in several 
grades, but a good quality, can be pur- 
chased at about 50 cents a square yard. 
A 10-foot, 36-inch-wide roll is just 
enough to cover a frame of the dimen- 
sions shown herein. 


If scrap lumber is used,- the only 
other cost will be for steel corner re- 
inforcers, two pairs of hinges, and two 
latches. : 

The cost for hinge latches or hasps, 
four and one-half inches will be 15 
cents each, or 30 cents for two; and 
plain loose-pin steel hinges, two inch 
by two inch, will cost around 28 cents 
per pair. These items can sometimes 
be salvaged from old doors or cabinets, 
which would cut the cost even farther 
under $5. 


For the small flock of from 100 to. 
300 chicks, a pen like:this is well worth 
the time, trouble and expense of build- 
ing, as natural sunshine is very impor- 
tant in growing healthy, fine eating 
chicks. 





PORTABLE 

FRAME SUN PEN 
COVERED WITH CELLULOSE 
REINFORCED SCREENING 
WITH NO BOTTOM OR FLOOR, 
AND CAN BE MOVED TO 
CLEAN RANGE WHEN NEC- 
ESSARY. REQUIRES NO 
CLEANING UNLESS LEFTIN 
SAME SPOT TOO LONG. 












AND HOW DOOR SLIDES 
OPEN WHERE CHICKS ENTER. 
WHEN CHICKS ARE PENNED UP ONE OK BOTH 
TOP DOORS SHOULD BE SLIGHTLY RAISED FOR VENTILATION, 






SMALL MOLDING 
ee STRIPS ACROSS =—_ | ~~ 
>< T0P To PROTECT ao La 
SCREEN 
NAIL HERE 7? —~ 
PIRST- NAIL CORNERS 
BEFORE STEEL IRON pp 
REINFORCERS ARE ON. 
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With her fingers as principal “‘tools’’ a Florida 


woman creates miniature gardens particularly popular 


with future home owners. 


LITTLE 


NE REASON WHY I have been able 

to capitalize so successfully on 
my hobby of making miniature gar- 
dens is because the housing shortage 
seems to have set almost everyone 
thinking of a future dream home, com- 
plete with attractive garden. My tiny 
gardens give a touch of reality to this 
nearly universal dream, and enable 
people to visualize the appearance of 
their real garden of tomorrow. 

A miniature tropical patio was the 
first dream-toy for grown-ups I ever 
made. I used a round wine-red tile, 
bought at the five and ten, placed on 
it a set of tiny garden furniture which 
I built of plastic, and a few growing 
plants in decorative miniature pots 
made of helmet shells. 

When I held this patio on my palm 
in front of a Miami, Florida florist, 
he exclaimed: 

“Oh, this is beautiful! How much?” 

So I found myself in the miniature 
garden business. 

Besides to florists, I have sold my 
miniature gardens to gift shops, toy 
shops, and private individuals. Home- 
bound folks, invalids and cripples oc- 
cupy themselves watering the gardens 


iDEA 
Start ig Oreame 


Maria Moravsky 


Photographs by Jack Brant 





It costs Maria Moravsky about two 
cents for the material in a miniature 
flower pot like this, but she sells them 
by the gross at 25 cents each. This is 
made of a Cuban snail shell set on a 
plastic link. The match in the fore- 
ground gives an idea of the compara- 
tive size of the flower pot. 
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with an eyedropper, transplanting the 
plants with tweezers and a toothpick. 
More than one young woman has or- 
dered a patio to give to her fiance as 


a symbol of her future garden. Some 


real estate men use them as window 
displays, in front of miniature houses. 
They also make bridge prizes and party 
favors. 


OR SIMPLE PATIOS, set on a tile 

or a mirror, I get about, $2, de- 
pending on the cost of their bases. 
Mirrors are cheaper, tiles more pic- 
turesque. Larger and more elaborate 
gardens bring $15 to $25 on the 
average, special jobs with working 
fountains and real lawns—more. The 
cost of materials is negligible—a small 
tile garden costs me about a quarter, 
excluding the plants which I gather 
from my own garden. Time consumed 
making a small patio is about twenty 
minutes, when you acquire some ex- 
perience in handling the infinitesimals, 
as I call them. Most of my tools con- 
sist of my fingers, so speedy now 
that I can make forty flower vases in 
fifteen minutes. Planting them takes a 
bit longer, depending on size; the 
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Miniature patios like this are among Maria Moravsky’s most popular sellers. Note the flower pot at the left, fash- 


ioned from a thimble. 


smaller the plants, the more time they 
demand. I put the soil in with a tea- 
spoon; no toy shovel is small enough. 
For better packing I use marl soil, then 
the plants are less likely to fall out of 
their containers when handled by care- 
less customers who often insist on 
turning them upside down, to see how 
the bottoms are made. I use a tooth 
pick for planting some very small 
flowers. A pair of tweezers and a pair 
of small scissors to cut off “sprawling” 
roots, are helpful tools to use. 


I HAVE EXPLAINED to some jobless 
war veterans how to make these 
pretty and popular miniatures and 
since so many people like to make 
them, I will explain in detail how to 
fashion the gardens. 

The main attraction of the patio is 
the set of plants, alive in a pinch of 
soil. Helmet shells lend themselves ad- 
mirably for planting containers, be- 
cause nature perforated them at the 
bottom. These shells come in white, 
with corrugated wide openings, and 
can be dyed any color at negligible ex- 
pense. You can buy a bottle of coloring 
matter for a few pennies at a shell- 





findings store, or you can use any rem- 
nants of paint if you dabble in oils. 
Ordinary household enamel will also 
do. You may gilt, silver them, or leave 
them natural. 

I place in these pots baby cacti, air 
plants, slowly growing succulents, or 
just artillery fern which grows even on 
rocks. Some kinds of air plants or suc- 
culents are easily obtainable at dime 
stores, nurseries, or at your neighbors, 
if you live in the suburbs. Plain dirt 
gardeners throw them at you. 


Y OU MUST HAVE seen those wide, 
bright green leaves they sell at 
five and ten cent stores, called the plant 
of everlasting life. This is one of the 
airplants easiest to propagate. No mat- 
ter where you put it, even pinned to 
a curtain or laid on a piece of damp 
blotting paper, it will sprout a baby 
plant complete with roots, from every 
notch of its scalloped leaf. Although 
this offspring of the mother plant can 
eventually grow to giant proportions, 
bearing clusters of purplish, bell-like 
flowers, it can also be kept in minia- 
ture, with its roots deliberately 
cramped, in a tiny receptacle like a 





thimble. Japanese produce their fa- 
mous miniature trees by a similar 
method, cramping and cutting their 
roots. 


ERE IS A WEIRD looking succulent, 
popularly misnamed rattler cactus. 
It has small; tubular leaves spotted with 
brown markings which do resemble 
somewhat the markings of a rattle- 
snake. It forms a palm-like effect, when 
poised over a miniature set of patio 
furniture. 

I conceived such a set, when tired 
of making shell jewelry—another of 
my hobbies. Plastic pinch earrings sug- 
gested to me the legs of tiny rocking 
chairs. So I made such a rocker, gluing 
two earrings to a half inch disc used as 
a base for the earring ornaments. To 
this disc I also glued a colored plastic 
link, to simulate the chair seat’s frame. 
For the backs of those miniature rock- 
ers, I used shells, plastic leaves, disc or 
waste plastic (a remnant of a frayed 
belt) cut into different shapes with a 
pair of small, sharp scissors. 

I dwell on making these rockers, be- 
cause they are the more complicated 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Mr. and Mrs, Charles Swaggart display some of the musical instruments which they turn out in their home work- 
shop. For cellos such as the one in the center they receive as much as $150. Mrs. Swaggart also made the sewing 
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Making stringed musical instruments together 


has provided almost fifty years of companionship 
and financial support for an Oregon couple. 


OVE OF MUSIC and romance are the 

basis of the instrument-making 
hobby of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swag- 
gart of Eugene, Oregon. Throughout 
the forty-six years of their married life 
it has provided them with absorbing 
diversion and added substantially to 
their income. 

The hobby was started by Mr. 
Swaggart when he made his first violin 
at the age of 14. “I wanted to play 
the fiddle ever since I was a little 
boy,” he confides. “But I couldn’t buy 
one where I lived, so I decided to 
make one myself.” 

Setting to work with a piece of fir 
and an auger, he succeeded in boring 
out a crude instrument—neck and body 
in one piece. For strings he appro- 
priated the wires of a discarded dul- 
cimer. “That fiddle didn’t play very 
well,” he recalls with a smile. 

Three years later, however, his wish 
for a “real fiddle” was gratified. Learn- 
ing that a farmer on a neighboring 
homestead had a violin, young Swag- 
gart hurried over to see if he could 
induce the farmer to take his new $7 
silver pocket watch for the instrument. 
To his great delight, the farmer was 
willing to make the trade. And on this 
long coveted violin Mr. Swaggart 
taught himself to play dance music. 

“When I got my fiddle, I also made 
the acquaintance of the man who be- 
came my father-in-law,” Mr. Swaggart 


adds, 


Hl ase YEARS LATER, Charles Swaggart 
and Luella Toll, the farmer’s comely 
daughter, were married. The young 
couple went to live on a brush ranch 
six miles out of Eugene, in country 
which was sparsely inhabited. Together 
they set out to clear their 100 acres, on 
which Mr. Swaggart had already built 
a new house and barn. When the day’s 
chores were done, Mr. Swaggart taught 
his bride the intricacies of whittling. 
She soon became as adapt as he. 
“Many have been the ‘hours we sat 
around the fireplace in the long winter 
months making this and that,” Mrs. 
Swaggart recalls. “And many have been 
the litters of shavings I have swept 
into the fire. Once I discovered too 
late that I had also swept the pocket 
knife I prized highly into the fire. 
After forty-six years, I am still sweep- 
ing up the litter my husband and I 


make but I find it a great joy.” 

Both still treasure the violin they 
made during the first year of their 
marriage. “It has 256 pieces of ten 
different kinds of Oregon wood, all in 
natural colors,” they join in explain- 
ing, as they show off their handiwork. 
And they have no difficulty identify- 
ing each variety—Oregon grape, laurel 
root, cedar, pine, ash, fir, maple, oak, 
yew, and bearberry. The violin has a 
narrow inlaid border of alternating 
varieties of wood. The tail piece and 
the sounding board both have a floral 
design inlaid in different colored 
woods. On the back of the instrument 
is an inlaid anchor design. The neck 
piece of the violin is of oak. Four dif- 
ferent kinds of wood form the scroll 
head. 


_ SWAGGARTS KEPT improving 
their technique. As they became 
more proficient, they tried making 
other instruments. Twenty years ago 
they finished their first mandolin. Up 
to the present time they. have made 
nine violins, six mandolins, one viola, 
one mandola, three cellos, and three 
guitars. One guitar which they made 
for a friend, a number of years ago, 
is larger and wider than the standard 
instrument and has 12 strings. It is 
still being used in the local church, and 






was recently electrified to amplify its 
tone. The Swaggart instruments are 
reputed to have a fine tone, and are 
in demand by people in and around 
Eugene. 

Much the same routine is followed 
in manufacturing all their different 
instruments. The process begins with 
preparation of a paper pattern. The 
Swaggarts draw their patterns either 
by measurements from standard in- 
struments or by looking at pictures of 
instruments until they are sure of the 
proper proportions. They sometimes 
alter a standard pattern to fit a special 
order. The large, 12-string guitar they 
made is an example of their alterations. 


S SOON AS THEY are satisfied that 
the pattern is properly propor- 
tioned, they place it on a heavy block 
of wood and cut it out with a saw. 
To keep it from slipping around, the 
block, which serves as a form for shap- 
ing the sides of the instrument, is then 
nailed to a large, flat, wooden base. 
The shaping block is about one-fourth 
inch shorter than the sides of the in- 
strument being made. For example, for 
the large guitar, the shaping block was 
334 inches tall and the strip of wood 
for the sides of the instrument was 4 

inches wide. 

(Continued on Page 56) 





Here is the Charles Swaggart instrument making partnership in action. 
The couple is working on a guitar with Mr. Swaggart operating a scroll saw, 
while his wife awaits her turn. On the table at the left may be seen the shaping 
block on which the instrument will be formed, 








Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico 






are visited annually by thousands of 


tourists, and are typical of the many caves which can be explored without 


special equipment. 


Litera ry 





FOUND OUT that all the wealth be- 

low the surface of the earth isn’t in 
the form of buried treasure, oil, gold 
and other precious minerals. I found 
out that the pen and the camera can 
bring as lucrative returns as the miner’s 
pick axe and the oil man’s drill. 


CAVE MAN 


I found out by following my nose 
into the caves of various areas in the 
East, at first for the sheer sport of it, 
in company with some men and boys 
who had made a hobby of cave hunt- 
ing and exploring for several years. I 
loved it from the start. I became a 


An aurific speleologist tells 
you what he is and how he 
operates underground 

with pen and camera. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 







Clay Perry 








spelunker, which happens to be my 
own word for cave crawling, based on 
the Latin, spelunca, meaning a cave. 
Now I am an aurific speleologist. Fol- 
lowing these two six-dollar words into 
the dictionary, where you will also 
find spelunker, you will discover that 
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Edward R. Snow of Winthrop, 
Massachusetts makes a hobby of seek- 
ing for buried treasure, and discovered 
some when he dug himself a man- 
made cave in the sands of Cape Cod 
and found a copper chest containing 
thousands of dollars worth of pirate 
gold. 


they mean one who haunts caves for 
gold. This sort of thing is done both 
literally and figuratively, with some 
success in the discovery of actual buried 
or hidden treasure in the shape of pir- 
ate gold and other precious things, but 
with much more constant success in 
digging down into the deep holes in 
the rock and earth to bring up literary 
and pictorial treasure. In a little more 
than ten years of spelunking, I have 
ridden this hobby horse into: print, 
written three full-sized books and more 
magazine stories and articles than I 
can remember, entirely about caves. 

Underground New England, my first 
one, published in 1939, is now out of 
print, a collector’s item. New England's 
Buried Treasure, my second book, pub- 
lished last winter, has become the first 
volume in The American Cave Series, 
and Underground Empire-Wonders 
and Tales of New York Caves, may 
be out when this is printed, as the 
second volume. I expect to be off on 
a year’s trailer tour of cave country in 
the South and Southwest for material 
for more volumes in this series, and to 
satisfy the editorial demands from mag- 
azines of astonishingly varied types for 
tales about caves. I shall take more 
photographs, collect more colored 
slides, give lectures en route and sell 
photographs. 


~ 


HAVE SOLD cave articles and fiction 
to magazines ranging from “Boys’ 
Life” to the “Saturday Evening Post”, 


and including even such a specialized 
sportsmen’s magazine as “Sports 
Afield.” I have been paid as highly as 
$1,100 for a short article with koda- 
chrome illustrations, about American 
caves. This is auriferous spelunking. 
There are only a few persons who have 
gone in for this sort of muscular liter- 
ary research, and only half a dozen, to 
my knowledge, who have made a pay- 
ing avocation out of it. Among them 
are a lecturer or two, several photog- 
raphers of rare ability and several writ- 
ers who have hit the jackpot once or 
more on this fascinating subject which 
has inexhaustible possibilities — for 
there are perhaps a million miles of 
caverns beneath the surface of the 
United States and maybe a million 
miles of tall tales about them. 


(Continued on Page 52) 


The miner’s caps worn by these two 
spelunkers are ideal head garb when 
you go cave exploring. These men are 
seeking buried treasure in a Virginia 
cave, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Knauff load part of 
one day’s harvest of diorama materials 
into their motor car. 


Mrs. Knauff’s experienced hands cut and arrange bits 


of grass to use in a diorama. 


wm DOUBLE DISASTER struck the Guy Knauff family 
in Ray, Arizona, in 1932, they refused to go down for 
the count. From a craft begun as a hobby, they developed 
a new and unique industry—the manufacture of desert 
dioramas. For nearly fifteen years this family, most of whom 
are color-blind, have been making a living from art. 

Raw materials from the desert itself are set into a framed 
picture with a concave back, which gives it the third dimen- 
sion of depth. Small desert plants in the foreground are 
placed against a background of sky and mountain, capturing 
a desert landscape in a realistic miniature. _ 

Mr. Knauff, already in his sixties, lost his job, and shortly 
afterward all his savings, in a bank crash. The family moved 


The only cactus which is not reproduced accurately 
enough in miniature by nature is the giant saguaro. The 
Knauffs make artificial ones from clay modeled onto wires. 
The: pin cushion and barrel cacti are represented by burrs. 


to Phoenix where they met an itinerant artist selling desert 
dioramas on the street. With the curiosity of youth, Cecil, 
a son, began to watch the artist and to learn to make the 
miniatures himself. 

A small incident started the Knauffs in business. The 
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With two helpers Mr. and Mrs. Guy Knauff visit the sunny Arizona desert 
to collect baskets of sagebrush, mesquite and other foliage which will fit into 
their miniature landscapes. 


A damp and pliable substance, resembling a blend of 
concrete and asbestos, forms the ground of the Knauffs’ 
desert dioramas. Its exact composition is a closely guarded 
secret. 


The Knauffs’ daughter, Clara, holds a completed diorama 
against a background of other completed desert miniatures 
and the raw materials from which they have been made. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A nearly completed diorama is touched up with bright paint. Paint pots and colored chalks are arranged in order 
and their positions memorized so that the color-blind members of the Knauff family will make no mistakes. 


milkman liked their dioramas, offered to exchange a month’s 
delivery of milk for a miniature. Neighbors began barter- 
ing eggs, poultry, butter, groceries and even small household 
furnishings for the pictures. 

In 1933 the Knauffs moved to Tucson, set up a shop in 
a cottage court, and began to display their product. The 
landlord displayed the dioramas in his office and allowed 
the family to pay its rent with them. 


Today they have a comfortable home, and a market for 
all the dioramas they can produce. Mr. Knauff, now in his 
70’s, still goes on trips with his family to gather cactus 
and foilage on the desert. He still cuts the giant saguaro 
cactus and makes frames. from it. 

Tourists from all over the world are taking home with 
them a bit of the desert, thanks to the Knauffs and their 
flourishing Landscape View Company. 





This, the first desert diorama the Knauffs ever made, hangs on a wall in their home, 
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TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 


AS A HOBBYIST, have you ever said 
to yourself, “Making a hobby 
profitable is all very well! But where 
will I find a market for my hobby 
product?” Well, here’s a happy market 
hint to you women who spend your 
leisure hours turning out handmade or 
homemade articles, such as painted 
china and glassware, knitted baby’s 
booties, delicate embroidered linens, 
etc. The Gentlewoman’s Mart, 1631 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will market such articles 
for you. Also, the New York City 
Women’s Exchange, Inc., 541 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York, per- 
forms the same service. The Washing- 
ton organization charges a straight 30 
per cent commission for all sales. Of 
course, neither organization can handle 
unseasonable goods, such as sweaters 
in the summer. If you feel that you 
are too distantly situated to deal with 
either of these outfits, why not com- 
municate with your closest Board of 
Trade or Chamber of Commerce? They 
may be able to help you locate a similar 
marketing organization in a neighbor- 


ing City. 


ATTENTION, AUTOGRAPHERS 


OBBYISTS WHO HOARD autographs 

have a factor in their favor. The 
cross-country tour of historical docu- 
ments, initiated by Uncle Sam, is ex- 
pected to put back in circulation many 
valuable, long-hidden autographs or 
signatures of famous people. Not that 
the autograph collecting hobby needs 
any boosting to make it boom! Twenty- 
six thousand dollars were exchanged 
for only 104 historical signed letters 
early this year at one Philadelphia auc- 
tion. As usual, hand-written letters 
were most valuable. To give you an 
idea of how the market is running, 
a longhand Franklin D. Roosevelt let- 
ter about the building of the Warm 
Springs, Georgia polio sanitarium is 
worth about $350; a longhand note 
by the second United States President, 
John Adams, is worth about $600; 





Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 






How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





while a typewritten Truman letter 
ranges from $15 to $25. 


TAX TIP 


T HE LATEST Tax Court ruling is 
that your cost in developing an 
invention cannot be deducted as a 
business expense when you are figuring 
out your income taxes. These expenses 
must be considered as a capital ex- 
penditure. Thus, they constitute part 
of the basis on which your gain or loss 
is figured when you sell the invention. 
If the invention does not pan out, 
you, as the inventor, are entitled to 
deduct these development expenses in 
whatever year you abandon the work. 


HELP FOR INVENTORS? 


OBBYISTS WILL BE interested in 

following developments on Sen- 
ate Bill Number 493, introduced by 
Senator William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
tor the purpose of encouraging Amer- 
ican inventors in their work. Under 
the bill, the Department of Commerce 
would give inventors advice and in- 
formation on financing and developing 
their patents. There is, however, strong 
opposition to the bill from those who 
feel that this would constitute pamper- 
ing of inventors. 


GRAND GARDEN NEWS 


W agacasc THE GARDEN hobby 
season may-be fast drawing to a 
close for you, employees of the Agri- 
culture Department Plant Industry Sta- 
tion continue working 12 months a 
year to help make your hobby more 
pleasant and profitable. For example, 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller has just completed 
10 years of research on the Easter Lily. 
The result?—a blossom one-third larger 
than the present plant, with thicker 
petals and leaves that make for more 
stability as well as greater beauty. The 
new, stronger, lovelier lily is expected 
to increase lily growing to about 10 
million bulbs this season, as well as 
stimulate expansion of a war-born 
flower-growing industry in the Pacific 
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Northwest and the Gulf States. 

Other new flower varieties you may 
wish to include in next year’s plans are 
the first all-double snapdragon ever 
grown from seed, which features huge 
yellow and pink flowers with extra 
petals and long spikes peeking from 
their mouths; a sweet-pea with 6 or 
more blossoms decorating 18-inch 
stems; a brilliant gigantic cosmos 
which hails from India. 

All in all, bigger and better flower 
gardens are tenderly tended this year, 
with a billion dollars estimated as the 
total annual intake for 1947 by seeds- 
men, nurserymen, florists, and garden 
tool suppliers. 


WASHINGTON IS A HOBBY 
TOWN 


fe GET AN IDEA of the types of 
hobbies enjoyed by your repre- 
sentatives in Washington and their 
families listen to this: 

Big-hearted Representative Frank 
Boykin of Alabama may not have a 
financially profitable hobby, but it cer- 
tainly is constructive. He saves dogs 
from being put to sleep at the pound 
by finding homes for them. To date, 
he has saved about 200 unclaimed 


pooches at the D. C. pound. 

Mrs. Edward Martin, wife of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, has man- 
aged to collect more than a thousand 
pitchers in the brief 6 years she has 
claimed that as her chief hobby. These 
pitchers originated in the 48 states of 
America and in about 35 foreign coun- 
tries. The Senator himself has a splen- 
did collection of firearms and sabers, 
and has recently become interested in 
collecting Currier and Ives prints of 
the early Presidents. 

Helen Hartness Flanders, wife of 
Ralph Flanders, new Senator from Ver- 
mont, is a hobbyist of such success and 
renown that her story is told in Who’s 
Who in America. Mrs. Flanders’s inter- 
est in ballad collecting started back in 
1930, when a committee of Vermont 
writers asked her to collect some Brit- 
ish and early American folk songs still 
sung by Vermonters. This seemingly 
simple project resulted in the book 
Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads, and 
an intense and lasting interest, on Mrs. 
Flanders’s part, in folk music. To date, 
she has written four additional volumes 
on folk music, and has accumulated 
more than 4,000 recordings, all of 
which have been given to Middlebury 
College where they are known as the 
Helen Hartness Flanders Collection. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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A doodler’s chance discovery starts him on the way 
toward success as a creator of unusual picture signatures. 


© Drawing Pictures of People's 





—— EVERYONE has engaged 
in doodling during idle moments 
but Cal Heisler of Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado has transformed this usually 
aimless pastime into a profitable busi- 
ness that’s growing every day. 

One afternoon when Heisler was a 
senior in a Chicago high school he had 
some free time during a study-hall 
period. He entertained himself by 
doodling and sketching signatures in 
the shape of curlicues. Then suddenly 
he sat erect for something amazing 
had appeared on the white pad of 
paper he had been trifling with. His 
signature had miraculously taken on 
the appearance of a robot. It amused 
him and he experimented further. With 
a flourish of his pen he played capers 
with his name. Drawing it with light- 
ning speed and using rounded letters 
he developed it into the form of a 
penguin. 

“Gosh!” Cal exclaimed, “It’s as 
unique as a penguin’s tuxedo,” and so 
unwittingly coined the expression that 
was to become the trade mark of his 
“Picture-Signature” creations. 


Inspired and acting on the spur of 
the moment he sent his penguin draw- 
ing to Robert Ripley. On April 5, 
1944, Cal Heisler’s name, drawn in 
the shape of a fat, cane-juggling pen- 
guin, was reproduced in Ripley’s fam- 
ous “Believe-It-Or-Not” syndicated col- 
umn. What happened after that is the 


\ames 


Joseph C. Salak 


Photographs by 
Gabriel Moulin Studios 


All “Picture-Signatures’ shown are copy- 
right by Cal Heisler Designing Co. 


story of a hobbyist who made good. 


UNDREDS OF LETTERS and requests 
from readers who were capti- 
vated by the penguin poured in from 
all over the country requesting similar 
illustrations of their signatures. Grasp- 
ing opportunity by the horns Heisler 
inserted an advertisement in the mail 
order section of a Chicago newspaper. 
Ie read: 
Your Own Name Drawn Into a 
Picture-Signature. Picture-Signa- 
ture makes unique monogram to 
be stamped on your personal sta- 
tionery, envelopes, calling cards, 
etc. Trade Mark speaks for expert 
work. Designing of your Picture- 
Signature complete with finished 
drawing. $1.00 postpaid. 

Heisler made the drawings in India 
ink, doing the work in his spare time. 
The orders increased and with them 
came requests that signatures be printed 
on match-folders. More requests came 
for names to be illustrated on memo 
pads for bridge games. The possibilities 


' were endless and it did not take Cal 


long to realize that his hobby idea 
was outgrowing its baby pants. 


. But there was a war on. Cal Heisler 
donned navy blue in January, 1944 and 
saw active duty in the Pacific aboard 
the light-cruiser U. S. S. Springfield. 
In the meantime he rented an office, 
from August 1945 to February 1946, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


in the Loop district of Chicago to 
handle his business. At mail call he 
was the most popular gob in the Navy. 
Orders, from all over the world, were 
forwarded to him by his Chicago repre- 
sentative. Every spare off-duty moment 
found Cal laboring over his picture- 
signatures and relaying the completed 
creations back to Chicago for distribu- 
tion to his customers. 


IX JUNz 1946 Heisler was honorably 


discharged at Shoemaker, Cali- 
fornia. Six months later he opened up 
his own designing company in Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado. His sales up 
to the present time approximate over 
$2,200, which is amazing considering 
he is a young man of 20 and his art 
instruction consisted of only that given 
in the 7th and 8th grades. 

His picture-signatures come mounted 
on cardboard. Worked into pictorial 
form, an animal or a bird, they take on 
color and beauty as fresh as the first 
lush day of spring. The first letter of 
a person’s name is usually the “key” 
as to what form will be incorporated. 
For example: “J” is ideal for the trunk 
of an elephant; “H” for a scottie-dog, 
and so on. 

Heisler explains that names contain- 
ing ten to seventeen letters are best 
to work with. The cards cost only a 
few cents but it requires up to an hour 
and a half to create a single design in 
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Napkins, book matches and coasters are among the most popular of the personalized items which Cal Heisler 


decorates with picture signatures. 


pencil. After the picture-signature is 
perfected and India-inked, a zinc-etch- 
ing is made for each individual design, 
costing $1.25 per'etching in quantity 
lots. This is very popular when featured 
on Heisler’s “Olde -Monogram Sta- 
tionery.” 

He uses the finest quality social 
paper available for his stationery set 
which consists of 69 sheets and envel- 
opes of 100 per cent rag content, mon- 
ogramed, and in magenta, royal blue 
or kelly green. 


| Fearne LATEST creations include 
sets of 100 de luxe mirror gloss 
or metallic matchfolders, available in 
any color, ribbon-tied in plastic drum; 
“Hostess-Pak,” a gracious party-set of 
36 napkins, 18 coasters and 36 clay- 
coated matchfolders; a twin-deck of 
Cel-U-Tone playing cards and 500 
distinguished-looking memo cards. 
When the hobbyist receives an order 
he attempts to design the person’s 
picture-signature so that it is suggestive 
of his occupation, hobby, or favorite 
sport. In this manner the creation be- 


comes a personal trade mark. For the 
President he created an attractive don- 
key; the head and forelegs being 
sketched from the name HARRY and 
the middle initial S$; the body and 
hind legs from the last name TRU- 
MAN. The animal representative of 
the Democratic party stands proudly 
over the neatly printed words, “The 
White House.” 

Heisler just completed a signature 
design for William Ford, grandson of 
the late Henry Ford, and for Martha 
Firestone, daughter of Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, whose engagement was recently 
announced. The creation was a Model- 
T picture-signature from their names 
“William and Martha.” 


EISLER ADMITS THAT although his 

hobby has developed into big 
time business demanding art, mech- 
anics, ingenuity and hard work it still 
has its lighter moments. With a boyish 
grin he relates the story of a lady from 
Forsyth, Georgia who ordered a pic- 
ture-signature. He sent her a long- 
legged giraffe. She acknowledged it 


with a blistering letter demanding an 
explanation as to how he knew she 
was unusually tall and slim. To pacify 
her and maintain his belief that a satis- 
fied customer is a permanent advertise- 
ment he sent her another creation. Her 
reply, like oil on troubled waters, was 
simple but revealed how thrilled she 
was. “It’s perfectly divine,” she wrote. 
He had sent her a very elongated and 
short legged dachshund. 


Heisler employs two veterans and a 


part time secretary. He plans to intro- © 


duce some new uses for matchfolders. 
One unique novelty will be the “Baby’s 
Here” matchfolders. The proud father 
wires collect, the baby’s sex, name, 
weight and birthdate and within 24 
hours Heisler creates and monograms 
a special set of matches beautifully 
packed and shipped by air mail, special 
delivery. 

And that is the story of a young man 
who doodled as a hobby, combined it 
with a little bit of ingenuity, a great 
deal of ambition and built himself a 
new business enterprise. 
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EARS rename emcee Ie gm 


In Partnership 


Violet Vincent 


VERY DESERT TRAVELER has been 
attracted by the jewel-like quality 
of bits of amethyst glass sprinkled on 
the sand. Long searches have been made 
to find one whole piece of this deli- 
cately colored glass—but it is generally 
a vain search. 
Yet Nell Godwin of Twentynine 
Palms, California, has a collection of 


hundreds of whole pieces—all exquis- 
itely colored. 

They were years in the making— 
years of lying uncovered in the desert 
wastes, absorbing day after day and 
year after year the sun’s violet rays, 
imprisoning them, until the white 
glass became a jewel of amethyst. 

Man has never been able to. color 


glass to approach the crystal-like purity 
of this sun-colored glass. 


LL GODWIN BEGAN her collection 

in 1931. She, like everyone who 

knows the desert, was fascinated by 

these bits of brilliance scattered among 
the wreckage of an earlier day. 

There is something in the human 


Mrs. Nell Godwin prepares to add another piece of glass to her collection, which is exposed to the sun on the 
Mojave desert. Under the sun’s rays the pieces gradually take on a beautiful amethyst color and are eagerly purchased 


by tourists. 
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The sun’s rays impart jewel-like beauty and added commercial 
value to a garden of glass on the Mojave desert. 
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make-up, it seems, that hungers to 
break glass. If a piece does not break 
when it is thrown away, it immediately 
becomes a target for rocks or rifle. 
Something in the human soul will not 
rest until glass has been smashed to 
bits. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Godwin deter- 
mined to find some pieces of this lovely 
colored glass remaining in a whole 
state. She drove and tramped literally 
hundreds of miles, visiting old ghost 
towns, abandoned mine dumps, and 
deserted homesteads, in the hope that 
somehow a lamp or flask or bowl 
might have escaped breakage. 


This required months and a great 
deal of effort, but each piece discov- 
ered was like finding a diamond—for 
it contained not only the vivid coloring 
of the desert sun, but was also mel- 
lowed by the romantic story of early 
gold-rush days. 

An old coal oil lamp had shed light 
for some news-hungry miner. A deli- 
cate candlestick beside an empty flask 
told the story of a woman's love of 
beauty and a man’s weakness. Each 
piece was rich with memories of the 
hell-roaring days—the gold-mad days. 


M* GODWIN’S ENTHUSIASM grew 
with each new find. But she was 
not the only one who loved this handi- 
work of the sun on old glass. Many 
others also searched diligently for it— 
until each year it became harder and 
harder to find. 

Then Mrs. Godwin decided she 
would make “sun-colored” glass not 
only a hobby, but a real business. This 
was an undertaking that required years 
of foresight and preparation, for she 
had decided to supplement her collec- 
tion by planting her own garden. of 
antique glass, and letting it bloom un- 
der the desert sun. 

After years of trial and error in her 








Here are some products of Mrs. Nell Godwin’s garden of glass. Some of 
these pieces were exposed to the sun as long as twelve years before they attained 


a perfect jewel-like hue. 


“garden,” Mrs. Godwin discovered that 
all glass will not turn amethyst. Some 
of it will never color at all, while much 
of our more modern glass turns amber. 


RS. GODWIN BOUGHT books on 

glass and pored through volum- 
inous pages. She learned much from 
these books, but she learned more from 
the desert itself. 

Glass manufactured prior to 1914, 
she discovered, took the best color of 
all because it was made of silica sand 
from Germany. Evidently this sand 
contained just the right proportions of 
iron and manganese to produce the 
coveted color when continuously ex- 
posed to the violet rays of a desert sun. 

The kind and amount of minerals 
present in the sand used in the manu- 
facture of glass determine what will 


happen when it is planted in the desert. 
This is hard to determine in advance. 
Even today Mrs. Godwin cannot be 
entirely sure that some particularly 
prized piece will become the amethyst 
jewel she hopes it will. She watches 
carefully, and when it begins to turn 
she shouts with joy—while often a tear 
is shed at some obstinate piece that 
merely sits and sits, or begins to turn 


amber. 


XPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT Mrs. God- 
win that “pressed” glass is the 
most successful. It is heavy enough to 
withstand the sharp changes in desert 
temperature; and is particularly lovely 
and jewel-like when turned to ame- 
thyst, for it catches and reflects the 
light in the manner of a cut diamond. 
In Mrs. Godwin’s garden are many 
(Continued on Page 59) 





H* H. FINK of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, wasn’t born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, but he has come 
a long way since then. For, known in- 
ternationally to silver and antique 
dealers as the man who has the largest 
collection of souvenir spoons in the 
world, Fink today possesses some 3,800 
spoons wrought not only of silver, but 
of gold, ebony, bone, horn, copper and 
a dozen other materials. 

Varying in intrinsic value from prac- 
tically nothing to one set in which each 
spoon is valued at $1,200, Fink’s col- 
lection covers almost every country in 
the world and contains specimens of 
such great antiquity and delicately 
wrought beauty as to make any museum 
director’s mouth water. 


His collection began, Fink recalls, 
some 51 years ago when he took his 
first trip around the world. A tailor 
by trade, he was hired by an interna- 
tional garment company to teach pat- 
tern cutting to the designers of a string 
of factories in various foreign countries, 


During one of his first jobs, in Hono- 
lulu, he chanced to notice a silver 
souvenir spoon in a jeweler’s window. 

“It was a very pretty little spoon,” 
Fink recalls. “It had on it a figure of 
King Kamehameha, and I bought it 
as something to remember Hawaii by. 

“Later on, when I found that most 
people were then collecting postcards 
as souvenirs of their travels, I decided 
to collect spoons.” 


Y THE TIME he reached home from 

his first globe-circling tour, Fink’s 

collection was well undet way, and he 
was a confirmed spoon addict. 

Since then, he has circumscribed the 
globe twice again, has been in virtually 
every country on the map, and has be- 
come known to antique and curiosity 
dealers the world over as “The Spoon 
Man.” 

He has spoons from every major city 
in the world, and from almost every 
country, besides numerous special col- 
lections of historical, anthropological 
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Harry H. Fink displays only a few of 
the 3,800 spoons which make his col- 
lection one of the outstanding ones of 
its type in the world. 


or artistic value. 

His most valuable set, perhaps, is.a 
velvet-lined box of apostle spoons, 
which are valued at $1,200 apiece. 
Delicate, twisted handles with fluted 
bowls, these were early English spoons 
so-called because the handle of each 
terminated in a figure of one of the 
apostles. They were much in favor in 
pre-Reformation days as christening 
gifts. Fink’s set, made in the Nether- 
lands around 1493, is particularly rare 
and valuable because it contains also 
a “Master Spoon” in addition to the 
twelve apostle spoons, with the figure 
of Christ on it. 

Another beautiful specimen, and one 
of Fink’s earliest as well as finest finds, 
is the “St. Olaf” spoon, on the back of 
which is the figure of the Norwegian 
saint, martyr and king. Made of silver, 
with much rich and colorful enamel 
work, this spoon bears a tenth century 
yearmark and a descriptive legend in 
ancient Norse script. 


Fink picked it up in an English 
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Three trips around the world have aided 
a Californian in assembling 
3,800 souvenir spoons. 


Betty Emblen 


Photographs by D’miller 


curiosity shop 30 years ago, mainly be- 
cause he had acquired some knowledge 
of Norse script from his experience in 
the international atmosphere of tailor- 
ing “backshops,” he says. But it was 
not until many years later that a Nor- 
wegian neighbor succeeded in deciph- 
ering the legend fully for him. 


O' INTEREST TO any American col- 
lector are a spoon belonging to 
Abraham Lincoln, with the inscription 
“From Nancy to Abe,” which Fink 
found in an old desk in Illinois; a 
spoon belonging to a niece of Buffalo 
Bill Cody; and a longhandled little salt 
spoon used by George Washington. 

As a memorial of his travels, his 
unique hobby has proved effective 
Fink says. Many souvenir spoons in- 
corporate in the bowl of the spoon, 
raised figures of the public buildings 
of the city commemorated. Thus Fink 
has only to look at one of his spoons 
to refresh his memory. | 

The greater portion. of his spoons fall 
in this class. A spoon from Naples 
boasts a bowl depicting the beautiful 
bay drive, the Riviera di Chiaia, while 
on the handle is an Italian with long 
beard and plug hat. One from Assuan, 
Egypt, an ancient river city Fink 
visited, has in its bowl a raised figure 
of that city’s only modern building, 
which would not look out of place in 
Hollywood or Florida. 


SPECIMEN FROM Vienna contains 

the figure of the 450-foot spire 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral. Another, 
from Capri, Italy, duplicates high rock 
and buildings which constitute the 
famed resort. 

“Best way in the world to remember 
a place,” Fink says proudly, pawing 
through the clutter of his valuable cut- 
lery. “Just look at these spoons, and it 
all comes back to you.” 

It is not, however, quite as simple 
as that. For in the course of his col- 
lecting Fink has had to probe into the 
history, customs and culture of hun- 
dreds of existing and long-forgotten 


people. To inspect his collection today 
is to receive a lesson in all of these 
things. 

“The first spoon prehistoric man 
used was in the form of a charm shell,” 
he says, “and when he used it for hot 
liquids he attached a short split stick 
to it. That was the forerunner of the 
teaspoon of today. 






“Here,” he says, rummaging in a box 
of assorted specimens to find a large, 
flat, round, brass spoon some three 
inches in diameter. “This is what the 
Chinese developed. as a split stick 


spoon. They stuck the stick in the 
handle and used it for dipping up hot 
soups.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Harry H. Fink holds a giant spoon, some twenty inches long, bearing a 
totem pole on its ebony handle. It was carved by Alaskan Indians. In the case at 
the right may be seen rare Apostle spoons of the Middle Ages, valued at 


$1,200 each. 
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Candidates for the title of America’s best dressed 
dolls are these creations of an Oregon woman. 


Frm Kag Oolls 
To Potential 


ATERIALS HAVE ALWAYS fascin- 

ated Mrs. Fred Johnson of Port- 
land, Oregon, and from her exhaustive 
study of them grew her absorbing 
hobby of creating rag dolls, with the 
accent on striking costuming. 

Her rag people have personality. 
They are none of your left-over scrap 
of this and dab of that, topped by a 
hank of coarse, unreal string hair. Her 
dolls beg you to inspect them care- 
fully so that you may appreciate their 
appealing detail. 

Mrs. Johnson made her first doll in 
December of 1944, as a gift for her 
niece, following a futile search through 
local stores for what she had in mind. 
Dolls that year were scarce, rag dolls 
particularly so. 

A blonde, pig-tailed little girl in a 
blue print dress was Mrs. Johnson’s 
first effort. Although it was crude, and 
the pattern out of proportion, Mrs. 
Johnson saw its possibilities. Now, 
with its faults nicely overcome, this 
has become her most popular type of 
doll, as far as the very young genera- 
tion is concerned. 

“They go for the yellow hair,” Mrs. 
Johnson explains. But its appeal lies 
deeper than that, in an understanding 
that little girls would like their play 
children to possess something more 
real than a surface “cuteness.” Her 
dolls charm children in the same way 
as do mother-daughter clothes, which 
brings up Mrs. Johnson’s masterpiece. 
The slim, attractive young artist was 
dressed in a gay dirndl of plaid ging- 
ham and demure puff-sleeved white 


blouse. As she chatted enthusiastically 
about her hobby, she whisked out a 
tiny’replica of herself, whose blue, blue 
eyes resemble those of its real life 
counterpart and whose red lips quirk 
up at the corners like its model’s. 
This doll deserves close inspection; 
its execution involves many nice de- 
tails that Mrs. Johnson does not feel 
justified in devoting to her other dolls. 
Its garments are removable. The dirndl 
unsnaps, to reveal an exactly propor- 
tioned tea rose tailored slip, embroid- 
ered with the modest monogram M. J. 
that is Mrs. Johnson’s trade-mark. 
Under the slip are infinitesimal 
brassiere and tailored panties. 


M*: JOHNSON IS NOT an artist, 
she states flatly, although her 
dolls belie that statement. Embroider- 
ing the features in such a way that a 
doll comes alive still takes her half an 
hour, a time which she is unable to cut. 

In embroidering the faces, she makes 
each stitch do its full stint toward 
character portrayal. The nose is sug- 
gested by two red dots for nostrils. She 
pictures coyness, thoughtfulness, flirta- 
tiousness, and a dozen other traits 
through just the right turn of the eye, 
arch of the brow, line of the eyelashes, 
and quirk of the mouth. Some dolls, she 
finds, do not need the eyebrows, so 
she omits them. The shape of the head 
is also an important factor’ in bringing 
out types. 

Mrs. Johnson cuts the head of a doll 
separate from the body. After embroid- 
ering the features on the front piece of 
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Mabel C. Olson 


muslin, she draws a line on the center 
of the back oval of the head, and to that 
line stitches the hair, yellow yarn 
braided in two heavy pigtails and tied 
at the ends with contrasting yarn. Sew- 
ing on the side hair and front bangs 


follows the sewing together of the two 
head sections. She attaches the hair 


firmly, using matching thread and plac- 
ing her stitches so that none show 
except in back, where they simulate a 
parting of the hair. 

She stuffs the head over a stick about 
two and a half inches long, which has 
cotton batting wound round and round 
it to form the neck, and which extends 
well down into the torso. In this way, 
the doll’s head is slightly moveable, 
avoiding rigidity. 


M*: JOHNSON MAKES the body in 
five parts: arms, legs, and torso, 
joining the legs to the torso in such a 
way that the doll can be made to sit 
or walk. 

Stuffing is not the simple task Mrs. 
Johnson first thought it would be. She 
experimented with various tools, and 
found that some would catch in the 
batting and pull it out as fast as she 
pushed it in. For some parts, the handle 
of a crochet hook is a good pusher, and 
for others she uses a closed pair of 
scissors. A must, of course, is a smooth 
tool. In filling in the hand, which has 
no fingers and is made like a mitten, 
she stuffs the thumb first. 

The first doll that Mrs. Johnson 
made had a lumpy appearance, in spite 
of the time and care she gave it. It took 
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her an hour and a half to stuff the 
body, and an hour to make the head. 
Now she can stuff a torso in ten min- 
utes, sew on the arms and legs also in 
ten minutes, yet achieve an even flow 
of the batting that gives a very firm, 
smooth doll. She has found that much 
rubbing with her fingers as she stuffs 
does something more to the muslin 
than smoothing it; she supposes it 
comes from the oil of her hands. At 
any rate, the more rubbing, the more 
natural “skin” she gets. 

Her advice to beginning doll-makers 
is not to become discouraged after the 
first attempts at stuffing; the knack 
will come soon. And the worker can 
best decide for herself which tool she 
can most readily manipulate for the 
purpose. 

For stuffing, some authorities recom- 
mend the use of coutil, a pink material 
Mrs. Johnson could obtain only in the 
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The feet of the modern girl doll at 
the left are encased in up-to-the-minute 
saddle Oxfords, but on Meg of “Little 
Women” Mrs. Fred Johnson fits more 
demure ‘shoes, characteristic of an 
earlier period. 


largest local department store; at pres- 
ent, even that store does not carry it. 
She used it for a time, but believes that 
the best filler is cotton batting. 

Mrs. Johnson’s first dolls wore no 
shoes. Her next few had shoes made 
of scraps of felt, which was not as 
effective as the kidskin she now uses 
for the purpose. Stockings are made 
from white cotton or lisle hose, seamed 
up the back, and with no finishing at 
the top. 


AST YEAR SAW Mrs. Johnson’s 
hobby launched on a commercial 
basis. One Portland store carried a few 
of her dolls during the Christmas sea- 


son. She also queried the leading de- 
partment store about a market, but was 
advised that she would do better to 
build up her own clientele, since the 
store, in order to make its usual per- 
centage, must put the dolls in a luxury 
class. As an example, for her Civil War 
belle, a collector’s item, she has set a 
price of $18.50. The store would charge 
$35, a price which would discourage 
sales. 


Perhaps the most apparent differ- 
ence between Mrs. Johnson’s dolls and 
those commonly sold, lies in the hair. 
For this, she uses the best yarn she can 
find; some of it she dyes. She achieves 
shades that are striking, as well as 
fitting to the character of the doll. A 
Quaker maid, for example, has subdued 
locks. Kathie, of The Student Prince, 
has vivid yellow braids. The hair of Jo 
of Little Women is a work of art. Mrs. 
Johnson first extracted dye from the 
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material used in Jo’s gown. Transferred 
to the yarn, it gave a rich mahogany 
tone. When the yarn was dry, she sep- 
arated the four-ply stuff into single 
strands. Dividing it in this manner 
made it wave softly, and do up into an 
artful coiffure. 


_ Mrs. JOHNSON has com- 
pleted three Jos, she still is look- 
ing for ways of making her more 
authentic. Her gown is right, even to 
the patch, covering the burned place 
resulting from Jo’s habit of hovering 
over the fire. But there is the problem 
of the white chrysanthemum for the 
shoulder. “It must be no bigger than 
my little finger nail,” puzzles Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Beth and Amy, also of Little Women, 
are among her recent dolls. Beth is 
one of the few to be given jointed 
elbows. Mrs. Johnson wants her to hold 
to the fastening of her beloved brown 
cape lined with blue, hence the joints. 
The first attempt with the right arm 
was not a success; for turning the hand 
to a holding position placed the thumb 
on the wrong side of the hand. This 
is an example of the difficulties that 
crop up unexpectedly, but which only 
serve to keep the doll-maker’s interest 
at a high peak. She finds that, when 
giving a doll jointed elbows, it is well 
to use long sleeves, as the break in the 
stuffing, to permit bending, spoils the 
realistic look of the arm. 

Beth has a hood of the same material 
to match her removable cape. It is most 
fetching, but the designer thinks its 
use may be a mistake, since frequent 
adjustings of this hood have made 
Beth’s hair, of which ker creator is 
justly proud, lose some of its soft curl. 
This hair, like Jo’s, is dyed by Mrs. 
Johnson, but where Jo’s is a mahogany 
shade, Beth’s is a dark brown, just 
missing black, and is in long, loose 
curls. For most of her dolls, she can 
find yarn of an appropriate color. With 
some browns, she finds it desirable to 
brighten the hue by a dipping into 
yellow dye. 

Amy, too, has long curls, but hers 
are pale yellow. Mrs. Johnson found 
nothing in Little Women as to Amy’s 
dress, so outfitted her to accentuate her 
timid personality. She wears a flounced 
dress of the palest green, fragile as the 
wings of a Luna moth. Her hands are 
crossed in front, lightly tacked in place. 
This pose is graceful with the flounced 
skirt. 


HE HAIR OF Alice of Alice in 
Wonderland, of the same yellow, 


is combed back smoothly off her fore- 
head and tied with a blue bow. Alice 
wears a light blue dress, with white 
pinafore edged in blue. The pinafore 
is removable to permit laundering, and 
buttons at the back waist with the 
tiniest of pearl buttons, another of 
which fastens the dress at the front 
neck. These buttons, small as they are, 
cost three cents apiece, and Mrs. John- 
son has cornered the city’s supply of 
them. 

She wrote the publishers of Litie 
Women and Alice in Wonderland for 
permission to copy from the illustra- 
tions in those books. The copyright of 
Little Women is so old that it is in- 
effective, so she has unqualified per- 
mission to copy from the book. But 
with Alice, the publishers asked that 
if she wished to follow any but the 
first edition, she query. It is the illus- 
trations of the first edition that interest 
her, so that point is settled. 

Mrs. Johnson feels that her dolls are 
valueless unless they tell a true story 
in costuming, as weltas be in character. 
How well she has succeeded in this 
feature is evidenced by numerous re- 
quests to show her dolls in schools, 
P.-T.A. meetings, and museums. Aside 
from the pleasure and satisfaction such 
Opportunities give her, they are, of 
course, excellent advertising. 


A* INTERVIEW ON her hobby in the 
Sunday magazine section of a 
Portland newspaper was instrumental 
in giving Mrs. Johnson several interest- 
ing assignments. One was to fashion 
a shoe to replace the broken one of a 
composition doll, a branching off from 
her regular medium. Another is a com- 
mission for an Oregon pioneer. 

The pioneer doll is to hold a baby 
doll in her arms, the fashioning of 
which presents a challenge to the 
maker’s ingenuity, since to be in pro- 
portion to the mother doll, she cannot 
be longer than three inches, with. the 
dress four and a half. She must also 
find a way to curve the legs realistically. 
All the dolls she has hitherto made 
have straight legs. 

To dress it, she will cut into a very 
long, very old princess style baby dress. 
It has a narrow insertion, of which 
she will be able to use but a tiny part 
of the width. For the undergarments 
the two dolls will wear, she has a 
white pillow-case that is 50 years old. 
The baby will be wrapped in a woolen 
shawl made from one she used for 
her son when he was a baby. 

She is not sure just how she will 
solve the problem of the baby doll’s 
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hair, but thinks that she can use short 
ends of the light yellow hair that she 
gave Alice. Brushing it will probably 
give the desired downy effect. It will 
be sewed on a few strands at a time, 
then cut to the desired length. 


HE PIONEER WOMAN will wear a 
: Paisley shawl, fashioned from a 
square that is 120 years old. Although 
the center of this large shawl shows 
its great age, the wide border is in 
remarkably good condition, after care- 
ful laundering brought out its colors. 
The dress will be made of a brown 
material, whose small print blends well 
with the shawl. To subdue its newness, 
she gave it repeated tubbings. 

Shoes for the pioneer are now her 
main problem. She has looked at 
statues and murals showing women of 
the period, but finds, to her dismay, 
that she cannot use them as a guide, 
since they picture high-topped, tied 
shoes that she is sure were not used 
until a later date. After much delving 
into many books, she comes back to a 
much thumbed pamphlet on shoes, 
which she owns. She has decided on a 
low, sturdy shoe with a buckle, the 
latter to be utilitarian and not orna- 
mental. 

Mrs. Johnson usually finds shoes dif. 
ficult, when it comes to dressing period 
dolls. Styles were apt to be regional 
and even local. A perusal of an issue 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book showed her one 
reason for this: There were patterns 
available for the making of shoes at 
home, so that a housewife was often 
not only her own dressmaker, but shoe- 
maker as well. Hence there was as 
great a chance for variation as there 
were individuals. The trouble is that 
most authorities on the subject do not 
take this fact into consideration, each 
stating dogmatically that a certain type 
was in use in a period. Comparing half 
a dozen books on footgear, Mrs. John- 
son comes up with as many opinions, 
and is temporarily stumped. She will 
not go ahead until she is sure. 


M* JOHNSON Is planning a cycle 
of dolls, centered around the 


American scene. She wants to go back 
to the colonial period, and through 
her dolls show the progress to present 
times, including the dress of the girl 
of today, seeking to picture the passing 
scene before one fashion fad gives way 
to another. She wants soon to take off 
the high school girl, with her dish 
towel scarf and jockey cap. 

She has made a harvest girl, with 
plaid skirt, levis, and socks. The levis 
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are constructed like those she makes 
for her son, even to the lining of the 

ets. The first attempt was not 
quite right; the belt had to be raised 
and more snugly fitted, the crotch was 
too tight and straight. Perfecting the 
pattern is the trying part of her hobby. 
Although she studies many books on 
dollmaking, she must draft her own 
patterns. 

Once the pattern is completed, Mrs. 
Johnson makes each doll in quantity, 
assembly-line fashion, cuts many bodies 
at once from the chosen muslin tint, 
runs up layers of petticoats, dyes skeins 
of yarn for hair, and shapes many 
pairs of tiny shoes. To avoid monotony, 
she has several types of dolls under way 
at the same time. 


ARKETING FOR MATERIALS at 

present is a major undertaking, 
and of necessity she must use some 
items that fall short of the quality she 
would like. She goes the rounds of 
the importers, and finds that hard- 
to-get articles are becoming slightly 
more plentiful. She will be glad when 
she can depend entirely upon Amer- 
ican goods. Her little hoard of ging- 
hams, unbleached muslins, cotton bat- 
ting she cuts to the best possible ad- 
vantage. For shoes, she buys a kidskin 
at a time, using the softer, finer-tex- 
tured belly for the more expensive 
hand-sewn shoes worn by the collec- 
tor’s items, and the coarser-grained 
parts for the machine-stitched boots of 
the cheaper dolls. 

She does not particularly care to 
make dolls to customers’ specifications, 
except in the matter of color. For she 
realizes that the charm of her dolls 
lies in the painstaking adjustment~of 
expression, coloring and costuming into 


a harmonious product, the details of 


which are not apparent to the average 
customer. 


M* JOHNSON FINDS converting 
her hobby to a commercial basis 
difficult. As her husband puts it, 
“You're no business woman, giving 
away most of your wares.” She can 
assure her customers that her dolls 
make perfect gifts, for she herself de- 
lights in giving them to her friends. 

After she has mastered a doll, so 
that she has eliminated waste effort 
in its making, she fixes its selling 
price according to the time used, at the 
rate of $1 per hour. She has set a 
price of $5 for her pigtail dolls, since 
she can finish one in five hours. Beth, 
Amy, and Meg she prices at $20, and 
her Civil War belle at $18.50. 








The emphasis which Mrs. Fred Johnson puts on careful dressing of her 
rag dolls is apparent in this group. Standing, left to right, are Jo and Meg 
from “Little Women” and Kathie of “The Student Prince.” The front row is 
occupied by a Russian girl and one of Mrs. Johnson’s most expensive dolls, 


a Civil War belle. 


The pigtail dolls, besides being more 
quickly made, without a background of 
extensive study, use less material. The 
skirts are narrower. But there is noth- 
ing slipshod nor sleazy about them. 
They are the stuff to warm a little 
girl’s heart. 

She found it hard to decide that, if 
she is to make a profit on her dolls, 
she must eschew certain details. Except 
to fill special orders she will not make 
removable clothing; it involves hand- 
made buttonholes and fixtures that eat 
time. Trimming buttons she has cov- 
ered in a shop, rather than doing it 
herself. Except for the hems, she 
stitches the clothing of most of her 
dolls on the machine; not, however, 
for those dolls representing the day 
when the sewing machine was un- 
known. 

Another concession to demand that 
she must at some time make, she feels, 
is the creation of fashion-plate period 


dolls, with yards and yards of velvet 
ribbon and lace. She is, little by little, 
collecting bits of laces and materials 
of a by-gone day, some of which carry 
a romantic flavor of their own. 


M*™ JOHNSON PLANS to compile 
historical sketches to go with her 
character dolls. These will be the out- 
growth of voluminous notes gathered 
from library research. They will point 
to the authenticity of her creations, 
showing, for example, why the clothes 
of a doll of a particular period are 
entirely hand-sewn: the sewing ma- 
chine was not yet invented. It is in 
such details, she believes, that so many 
dolls fall short of perfection. 

Her hobby is plied during snatched 
moments from her cares as a housewife 
and mother. “And how I've learned to 
snatch!” she exclaims. “The have-to-do 
things shan’t keep me from what I 
love to do.” 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 fyfith 
Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable Hobbit 
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Cork Jewelry For Swimmers 





HILE VISITING MEX- 

Ico I saw some very 
unusual bracelets and neck- 
laces, which, the dealer in- 
formed me, could be worn 
while swimming. Upon in- 
spection I found they were 
made of beverage bottle 
corks. So, my husband and 
I experimented a little at 
home in Chicago and the 
results were attractive. First we pried the cork out of 
beverage caps from: soda bottles. Then we punctured a 
tiny hole with a large darning needle in the center of 
each cork disk. With waterproof red nail polish we painted 
the disks. Using fish line we strung the colored cork 
disks and the final product was either a bracelet or neck- 
lace which can be worn when you go swimming. I 
exhibited my creations at the office and a market was 
there ready and waiting. Variety can be added to the cork 
jewelry by using oil paints for a mixture of rainbow colors. 


Mildred V. Salak 














Trades For Foreign Stamps 


I OBTAIN the names of stamp collectors in foreign coun- 

tries from American consuls abroad, and from foreign 
consuls and information 
bureaus in this country. 
Then I write the collec- 
tors offering to trade them 
United States made goods 
such as cigarettes, booklets, 
needles, cigarette lighters 
and the like for stamps of 
their countries. I sell the 
stamps I receive for many 
times the cost of the goods 
which I send in return, most of which can be purchased 
in variety and war surplus stores. 











R. W. Aretz 


Tin Can Flower Boxes 


Fe OLD TIN CANS of various sizes I make oblong 
plant holders to fit on window sills. I cut out the 
top and bottom of a can with a can opener; then I make 
one cut up the side from top to bottom, and: the result 
is a long flat piece of tin. By making a slanting cut 
inward from each corner, and bending each section, | 
form the box. One soon 
gets the knack of making 
them. After they are at- 
tractively painted with gay 
colored enamel, and filled 
with pretty little plants, 
they are fast sellers, es- 
pecially at bazaars. I have 
made tiny ones for doll 
houses as well as large 
ones for ferneries. 

Nettie E. Lentz 








Selling Pennies For Dollars 





"eg DEALERS and col- 
lectors will pay up to 
$5 for certain Lincoln pen- 
nies including the 1909 
San Francisco mint with 
initials V.D.B. on the re- 
verse side of coin; the 1914 
Denver Mint; and the 1922 
plain. Victor D. Brenner 
designed the Lincoln pen- 
ny, and his initials are 
found on some of the 1909 cents. A coin need not be 
old to be rare, as rarity is based upon the number of 
coins minted for any one issue, and not by age. Coins in 
fine condition demand more premium than those of the 
same issue in poor condition. I find these coins in cir- 
culation, and by going through rolls of coins I get at the 
banks for face value. The profits of my hobby are not 
measured alone by dollars and cents, but in new friends, 
enjoyment, and relaxation. 











Harry Bosley 
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Photographs Children In Own Homes 


Po APPRECIATE having their children’s pictures 
taken in their own homes without the harried rush to 
get to the photographer's studio before the curl is out of 
Sis’s hair or Junior has scuffed up his new white shoes. 
Through the grapevine method, my husband has become 
fairly well known as a 
children’s home _photog- 
rapher in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has numerous 
regular customers. We file 
the name of the child pho- 
tographed, along with the 
date the picture was taken. 
Then, for instance, if the 
occasion was his birthday 
—the next year we send 
the child a greeting card, with a little reminder to the 
parents that it would be a splendid idea to have the child’s 
photo made again this succeeding year, to keep a record 
of his rapid growth. My husband has paid for his camera 
with the money he has made in this manner, and is now 
buying additional equipment and making plans for a 
darkroom of his own. 














Mrs. George L. Jackson 





Her Grapes Are Popular 


LIVE ON A small truck farm near Camanche, Iowa and 
for extra money I raise blue Concord grapes at the 
side of our house. I have about six rows. I sell them at 
my wayside stand in front 
of my home about the lat- 
ter part of August or the 
first of September. They 
net me quite a good profit 
because they are popular 
for canning and making 
jams and jellies. Concord 
grapes are very easy to 
take care of after they are 

once started. 
Catherine Mace 
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Duck Feathers Sell Readily 


I MAKE EXTRA MONEY selling duck feathers. The feathers 
from my fifty ducks bring me a check for at least $15 
every two months. One day when I was in Philadelphia 
I noticed a large produce house buying feathers at $1.50 
a pound. We had only fifteen ducks at our farm in 
Hammonton, New Jersey, so I bought thirty-five more 
and started into the busi- 
ness. Every two months the 
ducks are ready for pick- 
ing. From every three 
ducks I average a pound of 
feathers, which easily sell 
for $1.50 a pound and 
sometimes more. I also 
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make good profit by selling ~ Hi 
duck eggs for hatching at Ad 
$3 a setting of fifteen eggs. Wes fA 


Mrs. C. A. Umosella 





Teaching Dogs New Tricks 


EACHING MONGREL 

DOGS to turn back flips 
is the hobby of Cap Fer- 
guson, a farmer near Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. He 
buys all sorts of dogs for 
$3 apiece from the local 
dog pound and after about 
seven weeks training re- 
sells them for $75 to circus 
acts, vaudeville and night 
club performers. Ferguson uses firmness and patience in 
training his dogs. His method is to hold his hand out 
about shoulder high and first teach the dogs to jump up 
toward his hand. After they have learned this, he pushes 
them across the chest as they leap: in the air and flips 
them over. Soon the dog is flipping himself over and 
Ferguson makes another sale. 

















John O. Hubler 
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Custom made gift aprons 
with notes in the pockets 

sell fast for a Louisiana 
woman. 
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OT CONTENT WITH being just 
plain housewife and mother, Mrs. 
T. B. McDuff of Winnsboro, Louis- 
iana is slowly but surely establishing a 
home business for herself from a hobby 
that has persisted through the years. 
Her first name is Joy and she insists 
upon being called by it because her 
school teachers used to say, “Joy — 
and you're such a joy to teach.” Thus 
her name has an inspiring effect upon 
her, one that she tries tc live up to. 
Without realizing it, she has been 
a designer since she was a little girl 
in the pigtail, snaggle-tooth stage. One 
of her greatest pleasures then was mak- 
ing doll dresses to sell on order to 
neighborhood girl friends at prices 
ranging from 3 cents, to deluxe orig- 
inal creations for 10 cents each. 


N= TOO MANY years later, along 
came romance and marriage to 
her tall, dark and handsome prince 
charming. Then in due time a new little 
house with all the trimmings was the 
next big event. Joy designed and made 
her own kitchen aprons, using materials 
left from the red checked curtains and 
gay luncheon sets she had made so 
they would match. Friends admired the 
aprons so much that she got busy and 
made more for all her closest friends’ 
Christmas gifts. 

Other young ladies in town kept 
trekking to the altar, having teas and 
showers given in their honor. Realiz- 
ing their need for aprons and having 
received invitations to many of the 


Lillian C. Duchesne 


parties given for the brides, Joy 
whipped up more aprons as gifts. ~ 
Says Joy: “For the tailored type girl 
I made tailored ones. For the feminine 
lady I made them all frou frou and 
ruffles, but with each type I kept in 
mind the receiver’s-to-be coloring, de- 
signing the aprons accordingly. 
“When trying out new designs and 
color combinations I could hardly wait 
until they were finished, pressed and 
tried on to see the result. On the card 
enclosed with the gift would be written 
‘Joyfully yours’ because it was such 
a pleasure making it for that certain 
one, that it really was given joyfully.” 


FTER TWO YEARS of. married life: 

and making kitchen aprons Joy 
had to abandon that type and take up: 
the little boy kind of garments. The 
wheels of production were still turning. 
on- her sewing machine, but for more: 
pressing needs right at home. 

Several years later, by the time Burk: 
—for whom the little boy clothes were: 
made—was big enough not to require: 
so much attention, Joy’s personal. 
supply of aprons was worn threadbare.. 
This called for new designs and ma-. 
terials to be made up into aprons. 


A casual remark to a friend, “I wish: 


I had nothing to do but make aprons,” 
brought the casual reply, “Well why: 
don’t you just do nothing else and get: 
paid for it, too?” 

This suggestion started things buzz-- 
ing around in Joy’s head, but at a most: 
inopportune time. It just happened! 


AFRO 


Message 


that another baby boy was destined to 
come live with the McDuffs and there 
were no servants to be found anywhere. 
You see, a war was on and had been 
going full force for about a year. Even 
if there had been a staff of servants to 
take over the house and supply a nurse 
for Burk and the baby-to-be, there 
still would not have been any materials 
available to amount to anything for 
aprons. 


AT RICHARD, THE new baby, 
came to take his rightful place in 
the household and his schedule had 
been scheduled, the apron idea still 
persisted. 

Not a hoarder, but having a desire 
for. pretty materials which could not 
always be resisted, Joy had collected 
quite a bit of 3 and 4 yard pieces of 
materials with every good intention 
of making something out of them 
some day. Besides this material there 
‘was a scrapbag full of remnants from 
‘bygone aprons, curtains, dresses and 
other things. These smaller pieces 
‘worked up beautifully as appliques, 
‘pockets and ruffles. “Keep something 
7 years and then you can find a use 
for it” is one old saying that proved 
true in this case. 

A trademark name was selected. 
‘What could be more appropriate than 
the “Joyfully Yours” that had prev- 
jously accompanied the aprons? A 
‘name tag company was given an order 
for a new trademark on the horizon. 

These first aprons for sale went like 
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hot fish on Saturday in a Southern 
country town. Production has been slow 
since the beginning. Wholesalers in 
dry goods could not accept any new 
customers since the demand for ma- 
terials could not be met for the old 
established ones, but Joy haunted the 
dry goods stores looking for goods as 
it came in. She would buy as much as 
her conscience (“Oh well, the clerks, 
then!” she confesses) would let her. 
Being adept at out-talking someone 
when the occasion demands she did get 
several bolts of material at various 
times. 


oO”: BOLT OF WHITE was made up 

into “he-man” aprons. These were 
advertised in the classified section of 
the newspaper to give as gifts to the 
man of the house on Valentine’s day. 
In each pocket was tucked a corny, 
mimeographed valentine with the 
sweet and psychological verse written 
on it: “You're a darling, you're so 
clever, but when you wear this I love 
you more than ever!” 

At Easter a crop of bunny rabbits 
came forth from the embroidery 
needle. These were put cn pockets of 
aprons for little girls. An inspirational 
note to mother’s little helper was a 
surprise in the pocket. 

“There is still not enough material 
to do anything with,” says Mrs. Mc- 
Duff, “but perhaps soon the cotton 
goods will be more plentiful and I can 
meet the demand at gift seasons.” 

The aprons sell for $2.50 each. This 
price includes a note or jingle with 
illustrations to fit the occasion for 
which it is intended. Some go as 
hostess, farewell, birthday or just- 
because-I-love-you gifts. Many people 
have learned to trust Joy’s judgment 
about selecting the right apron for a 
certain person. It is not at all unusual 
for someone to telephone her and say, 
“Please make me an apron for a small 
brunette who is fixing to get married. 
She likes frills.” Or, “I’ve just returned 
from a visit with an old friend in 
Dallas. I Want to send her two aprons 
as a hostess gift. She’s big and buxom 
and redheaded. Oh yes, don’t forget 
the card in the pocket . . . the one 
with the two houses on it. . . and 
print on it ‘From my house in Winns- 
boro to your house in Dallas’.” 

. Recently a new feature has been 
added to the business. It is a gift 
folder. The illustration on it is a carica- 
ture of Joy and shows her sitting be- 
hind her old, trusty sewing machine, 
working on guess what? 

You're right; an apron. 
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How te Make a He-Man Apron 


The man of the house would apprec- 
iate an apron any time of the year. 
Using the illustration, first measure 
your actual apron pattern on a large 
piece of paper. Any heavy white cotton 
material, unbleached muslin or denim 
will do. All sides are hemmed, with 
very small ones on the sides and farger 
ones for the top. The neck strap and 
ties are made of binding of the same 
material. 


The chef is outlined with black thread 
by embroidering or by sewing it with 
the machine. The huge, black mustache 
is a piece of black bias tape sewed on 
after the outline is completed. The “I’m 
Boss!” caption is embroidered and is 
sweet relief to the man who has a com- 
plex about wearing an apron. If someone 
catches him with one on, all he has to 
do is point to the declaration. 
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36 PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A Seattle man sells hundreds of pairs of water skis 
for the unique sport he popularized. 


Water skiing is easy—if you know 
how, and Don Ibsen proves it by non- 
chalantly helping himself to a drink 
of water as he skims over the water. 
Ibsen was instrumental in introducing 
the sport to America. 


Alex M. Johnson 


Photographs by 
Grant Mitchell 








New Sports Thrill 


ACK IN 1928 A SEATTLE high school boy named Don both the specialized construction and the equally specialized 
Ibsen, having become somewhat bored with the con- manipulation of a then unique type of sporting goods known 
ventional manner of aquaplaning, made an experiment. He as water skis. 
managed successfully to ride two small surf boards simul- Ibsen built his initial pair of skis out of a couple of 
taneously. This spur-of-the-moment idea eventually provided ordinary one-inch thick boards, about eight inches wide and 
for him a brand new combination sports-hobby, comprising seven feet long, which he nailed to a nearby telephone pole 
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Expert water ski- 
ers like this young 
woman take off from 
a waxed platform 
and often _ soar 
twenty or thirty feet 
before striking the 
water. 


Will She Make It? 


in lieu of a molding form. By using a Rube Goldberg steam- 
ing process that involved an old inner tube, a five-gallon can 
of water and a fire, he succeeded in bending up the forward 
ends in the conventional ski shape. A pair of wooden foot 
rests and a coat of paint completed the job. Soon he was 
skimming like a water bug across the surface of Seattle’s blue 
Lake Washington in the wake of a speedy motor boat. 
His friends were captivated by his aquatic antics and 
Ibsen began turning out water skis for them as a spare time 
hobby. Before long, an informal group of ripple riders 
sparked by Don and his sister, Norma, was enthusiastically 
scooting about the lake almost every summer week-end. 
This minor flurry of activity apparently more or less marked 
the beginning of fast water skiing as a recognized sport in 


America. 
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pee INTEREST in the thrilling pastime increased rapidly 
and within a few years he had became an expert wave 
hopper. Along with his companions he worked out rather 
spectacular stunting exhibitions—such as being towed be- 
hind a seaplane at 70 miles per hour. He is now a charter 
member and guiding light in the Olympic Water Ski Club 
of Seattle which has staged and participated in many water 
ski tournaments. 

The pleasure he derived from the sport itself provided 
an additional impetus for his ski building activities. He 
experimented with different shapes, kinds of wood, and 
construction methods. 

Finally he designed and patented a V-bottom type ski, 


(Continued on Page 62) 


She Did! 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Attic Prospector 
William Russell 


VERY HOBBYIST HAS a different ver- 

sion of what he considers a para- 
dise on earth. A hidden pool or lake 
out in the rural areas of the country 
may be the trout fisherman’s ruling 
passion. A piece of flawless ebony may 
bring a gleam to the eye of the wood 
carver. But my idea of paradise is ex- 
ploring attics—any attic whatsoever. 

If I could buy from owners all the 
things in their attics that eventually 
will be thrown away on some future 
clean-up day, I would be a happy man. 
More than that, I would be a wealthy 
man—-so wealthy I would probably stop 
being happy just worrying about my 
whopping big income tax. 

Recently an acquaintance of mine 
was moving his family into a small 
apartment in the city and most of the 
furniture he didn’t need was going to 
friends. As I was helping him to pack 
and crate the furniture, I asked him 
if there was anything in the attic to 
be brought down. 

“Just a lot of books and junk, that 
I'm going to throw out,” he said. 

“May I take a look?” I asked him. 

“Go right ahead,” he replied. 

Well, I paid him $50 for the con- 
tents of the attic, kept some of the 
junk and still made a profit. 

Among the junk that I bought, | 


found an old rifle barrel that might 
have been worth 25 cents if sold for 
scrap. By cleaning the barrel, finding 
the maker’s name and then looking for 
a similar gun in a dealer's catalogue, I 
was able to sell the barrel to a gun- 
smith for $11. In the same junk was 
a pair of night binoculars which I 
sold to a dealer for $5.50. Another 
item was a sewing machine which 
some years before had been put in the 
attic because it would cost too much 
to fix. I knew that sewing machines 
were much in demand as a great many 
electric sewing machines on the market 
are rebuilt from the used parts of the 
old foot treadle model. I sold this one 
to a repair store for $7 and after it 
has been rebuilt, the dealer assured me, 
it will be a bargain at $50. 


Such items are mere peanuts, you 
say, but they are not the only things 
that can be found. Some of those books 
that you might have stored in the attic 
years ago might be worth investiga- 
tion. They needn’t be ancient but 
must be rare. 

One book you might seek is a copy 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses. A first edition of 
this book is worth around $100. An- 
other book worth looking for is a first 
edition of Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 
Twain. I wouldn’t be surprised if at 
this moment it is piled in some attic 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


edition of Huckleberry Finn is worth 
at least $200. 

What are your chances of finding 
such fantastic treasure in your attic? 
If you come from a family that carried 
their belongings with them from year 
to year and attic to attic, your chances 
are very good. Or if you come from 
that breed which keeps its possessions 
in the old homestead and you should 
happen to see a couple of old cover- 
lets (possibly made by your grandma), 
treat them tenderly. Almost any col- 
lector of Americana would be thrilled 
to get them. I know of one coverlet 
that an antique dealer picked up from 
a rag man, who had bought it from 
a housewife for a few cents a pound. 
It was sold by the antique dealer for 
over $100. It is true that the chances 
of finding a valuable item are best in 
the book line, but a wobbly Chippen- 
dale sofa lying about may bring a 
hundred dollars. I know of a young 
man who asked an antique dealer the 
price of restoring some old, forgotten 
chairs in his mother’s storeroom. The 
dealer named a price, and then offered 
the boy $30 apiece for them as they 
were; whereas, if a second hand dealer 
had been called in, he might have of- 
fered the boy one dollar for each chair. 

Right now I am off to a very promis- 
ing attic, whose owner's great great 
grandparents knew Abraham Lincoln. 
The owner isn’t interested in the stuff 
stored in his attic and has “nearly 
thrown it out a dozen times.” So 
please pardon my haste! 


Yacht Clab Correspondent 


E. Faith Israel 


M°: PERSONS THINK of yachting 
as a sport that costs money, but 
to me it has been a source of income. 

My hobby has been boats and yachts 
for forty years, until I feel that I am 
an authority, and it has paid, not only 
in cash, but in friends, good health and 
pleasure. I married a yachtsman and 
we raised our family on the water, 
taking part in the yacht club activities. 
Now they can sail boats as well as we 
can. 

At first, I reported yachting events 
for the daily newspapers in San Diego, 
California, where I live, just to keep 
the yacht club activities in the news. 
Then there was so much going on 
that I started a weekly yachting col- 
umn. The paper accepted it and gave 
it good space on the society page, but 


with a lot of other books waiting to. ,without remuneration. But the editors 


be tossed into the rubbish heap. A first began to be interested in yachting, and 
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when finally approached about paying 
for the column, they readily agreed. 
At first they paid so much an inch and 
extra for each picture. Later they paid 
a flat sum, by the month and extra for 
pictures. After eleven years, covering 
yachting activities has become a habit. 
I keep the clippings in a scrap book 
and every so often, I am asked to look 
up something that happened years be- 
fore and when writing special news 
events, I have my scrap books as refer- 
ence, to check facts that otherwise 
would be hard to get. With my small 
camera I take and keep on hand, 
pictures of people around the yacht 
club and their boats. 


NCE A YEAR, yachtsmen in several 
O cities get together and have a 
week of racing and parties, or they 
have special opening day events, at the 
start of a summer season, with a din- 
ner-dance the night before. I ask the 
society editor to let me have the front 
page of the society section and fill the 
whole page with pictures of women 
who will take part in the races, or will 
be hostesses for the parties, or I just 
have people pose on the yachts. The 
newspaper will send down its own 
photographer and generally takes about 
five or six pictures. I have previously 
called the women and told them what 
type of outfit to wear, whether shorts, 
slacks or dress, summer outfits or for 
winter sailing. They readily come. I 
generally have the pictures planned, as 
to the number to be in each picture 
and what they are to do. This will call 
for some props to be brought along. 
I do not just have them sit and watch 
the photographer, but have a picture 
with action. Sometimes I have them 
put up signal flags, as though they 
were preparing for the regatta, polish 
brass fixtures, varnish the rail or serve 
refreshments to guests, in the cockpit. 
This makes for better pictures as the 
subjects are not so self-conscious. I try 
to have the pictures portray a certain 
theme. These pictures for the front 
page are sometimes ordered three 
months ahead, so as to insure having 
them on a certain date. 


N A LARGE CLUB, it is not hard to 
get news week after week, as some 

of the members are always making 
special cruises, taking guests out on 
their boats, entertaining friends in the 
club dining room or having parties. 
Even if they go away on an auto trip, 
one can connect their trip with yacht- 
ing, by saying they will visit all the 
yacht clubs along the way. The Sunday 





E. Faith Israel sold this photograph of a yacht that had been stolen and | 
wrecked not only to the San Diego newspaper for which she acts as yachting 
correspondent, bui also to several yachting magazines. 


races always provide news of interest. 
People who are not especially interested 
in yachting, tell me they read the col- 
umn to see what their friends are 
doing. 

When something of wider interest 
to all yachtsmen happens, I send this 
news to other yachting magazines and 
get paid for it, so that my field is 
not confined to the local newspaper. 
For instance, a yacht belonging to one 
of the local yachtsmen was stolen, one 
night from the mooring and was found 
wrecked along the Mexican coast. The 
owner discovered it was gone and lo- 
cated it through the Coast Guard. The 
radio was still going when they arrived. 
This was news, not only locally but 
back east as the boat had been shipped 
from an eastern port and was owned 
by a prominent yachtsman there. It 
was a total wreck. 


E WHEN I GO away on a vacation 
cruise on our boat, I mail my 
column back to the paper, telling of 
the trip or of people from our yacht 
club, who are on vacation, also. It is of 
interest to write of other yacht clubs 
that I visit. I carry my portable type- 
writer along and with typing paper, 
envelopes and stamps, I can do my 
work and enjoy the vacation at the 
same time. 

I also deliver my column in person 
to the society editor or to the sport 
department, and in that way get per- 





sonally acquainted with them. They 
become more interested in the column 
and one can talk things over with 
them. My column is printed Tuesday 
morning and I am very careful to have 
the copy on the editor’s desk by 11:30 
o'clock on Monday morning without 
fail. Golf, tennis, skiing or any other 
sport would have the same interest and 
possibilities, for a weekly column. Pic- 
tures add interest to any activity. 


Professor of Knitting 


Irene Hamilton 


I WAS TAUGHT to knit during World 
War I when I was 12 years old, 
and my first donation to our boys “over 
there”, was a pair of socks. But what 
socks. They were knit so tightly that 
I proudly stood them alone. How my 
teacher must have chuckled. But she 
praised my work and encouraged me 
to knit more things. 

I know now that if I hadn’t had an 
understanding teacher I probably 
wouldn’t have had the pleasure and 
profit from my hobby that I have today. 

I studied every book on knitting 
that I could find and increased my 
knowledge enough so that I fulfilled 
my dream. From my childhood on I 
watched the knitting instructors in the 
various department stores and deter- 
mined then and there I was going to 
learn enough about knitting so I could 
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teach others as much as I knew about 
the art. 


yo LATER WHEN my husband 
became ill and it was necessary 
for me to become the breadwinner of 
our family, I took samples of my work, 
including a very eye-catching angora 
sweater, and went to the largest and 
most exclusive department store in my 
home city of Oakland, California. 

I think fate was smiling on me as 
there was an opening for a knitting 
instructor at that time. I was inter- 
viewed along with many others. I guess 
my enthusiasm and the fact that I had 
been a teacher before marriage, plus 
my extensive knowledge of every knit 
stitch, won the position for me. 

I was very happy teaching others and 
the work wasn’t difficult, because it’s 
certainly true that if you like your 
work, it isn’t hard for you. 

I made many friends and enjoyed 
working with the bright colored yarns. 
I worked many years, then became ill. 
After a few years of idleness, during 
which I did professional knitting at 
home, I became well enough to give 
instruction to my friends. Almost every 
afternoon I was kept busy teaching 
new people to knit and giving further 
instructions to those who were more 
advanced. 

Finally I thought, “Why not charge 
so much per hour for my instructions?” 
I obtained a license and advertised my 
intention in our local newspaper. 


~~ I HAVE CLASSES daily at 50 
cents per hour, from 10 to 12 
o'clock in the morning and from 2 to 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. At first I 
held my classes in the afternoons only, 
but so many urged me to hold them 
in the morning hours also, that I com- 
plied. Now many who are working are 
requesting that I hold evening classes 
also. This, I have not started as yet, 
because that time I feel is our “family 
time”. My husband, two daughters, 
Maybelle, 20 years old, and Christine, 
18, and myself compose our family 
group. I, of course, am eternally knit- 
ting, while my older daughter May- 
belle is busy painting ties for which 
she has many orders. Christine makes 
sequin earrings and lapel pins which 
are so very much in demand right now. 

I have made well over 200 of the 
jiffy type knit sweaters for which there 
is a ready sale. I don’t believe in charg- 
ing too high for them as these can be 
made very rapidly on large wooden 
needles. Generally I make one in two 
days’ spare time. I ask the customer to 





buy her own yarn (two large skeins) 
and buttons and I charge $3 for my 
work, 


EGINNERS LIKE TO come to my 

home because I give individual 
instruction. I have seen many begin- 
ners sit, holding their knitting needles, 
patiently waiting for an instructor who 
was so busy that it was impossible for 
her to devote the time necessary to a 
beginner. My classes are by appoint- 
ment only. In the advanced classes I 
teach from five to ten persons at one 
time. 

Some of my customers have out-of- 
state friends who have problems in 
knitting. This has led to my sending 
instructions by mail. I make easy to 
follow charts, and have had success 
teaching by mail. 

I also ‘sell articles for my friends, 
such as knitted or crocheted baby gar- 
ments, pot holders, print aprons, and 
my largest item, doll clothes. I take 
orders for “spur of the moment” 
shower gifts. How many times have we 
all suddenly received a shower invita- 
tion and gone frantically searching the 
stores for just the right thing! Hand- 
made articles seem to please everyone 
and are ready sellers. 

Even though my first pair of socks 
made my teacher laugh, I still look back 
upon it with affection, for it started 
me on a hobby that has grown into a 
profitable and pleasant business, car- 
ried on right in my own home. 


Western Historian 
Ferris M. Weddle 


ERHAPS, NO PART of American 
history is more fascinating than 
the story of the winning of the West. 
I felt this was so when I took up 
Western history as a hobby when I 
was 12 years old. It was natural that 
I should, as my grandparents had been 
pioneers. Grandfather had ~ hauled 
freight over the old Santa Fe Trail. 
The stories he could tell would raise 
the hair on any red blooded boy’s head! 
I used to sit for hours listening to 
stories, filing them in my memory to 
take them out later and examine them 
more closely, with a great deal of 
relish. These stories represented ro- 
mance and adventure at its peak. They 
brought to life the dull pages of a 
history book. 

I soon realized that I could not re- 
tain all the flavor of these stories in 
my head, so I began writing them 
down in a looseleaf notebook. The 
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form was crude, to be sure, but they 
were there, in black and white, a con- 
stant source of interest. I cornered 
every old timer I could, and made him 
relate his adventures. I clipped articles 
from books and magazines. My note- 
book was a treasure which I guarded 
closely. I began to get good marks in 
history classes, which pleased my 
teachers, of course. 

The notebook grew too small, so I 
employed folders. Dozens of boxes ac- 
cumulated, to my mother’s chagrin, 
filled with old horse shoes, branding 
irons and Indian relics, mineral rocks 
and horns. I had advanced to include 
the flora and fauna of the West. My 
own observations, written in diary 
form, became a part of the hobby. 


<= HOBBY HAD originated with 
no idea of cash profit. It was just 
for pleasure. One by one I was seeing 
the old pioneers going, and with them 
went a vital link between yesterday 
and today. In my notebook, the old 
West was alive. Its characters were 
flesh and blood, for I knew their good 
points as well as their bad points. It 
was raw material, untouched by some 
writer clever at camouflage. 

I was 16, still in high school, when 
I decided to try my hand at writing. 
“Ranch Romances” paid me $2 for a 
little incident about my grandmother. 
I was in heaven, for did I not have 
loads of information which could be 
turned into cash? My hobby took on 
a halo, which it has not lost to this day. 


The years rolled by, and more cash 
rewards rolled into my hands, in the 
form of checks from other Western 
magazines. Today, they still roll in, for 
my interest in this hobby has not 
waned; it would not dim even if I 
did not receive money through it, for 
Western history is a subject than can 
never grow stale. 


ANY OF OUR FAMOUS writers to- 
day owe their fame to an avid 
interest in one certain phase of Amer- 
ican or world history. Howard Fast 
and Kenneth Roberts vividly recreate 
life of the Colonial period. Pearl Buck's 
novels of China teach us far more 
than do dry history books. Or take the 
case of the fabulous Forever Amber. 
Kathleen Winsor began her study of 
early English history as a hobby, as 
something to pass the time away. Mar- 
garet Mitchell made a hobby of Civil 
War history for years before she wrote 
Gone With The Wind. 
In the movie industry there are hun- 
dreds of men and women employed 
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as researchers and experts on certain 
subjects. Investigate and you will find 
that many of these well paid people 
made a hobby of their particular sub- 
ject first. In the publishing world, in 
the field’ of art and science, the same 
is true. 

Primarily, I think, a hobby is for 
pleasure, but if it skyrockets into a 
good job or business, so much the 
better. It will do double duty, then. 


Keeping Track of Trains 
Mary Machin Gardner 


M* HOBBY HAS been up-to-date for 
fifty years. Curiosity started it 
and curiosity has kept it going. It’s the 
study of railroad timetables. Like all 
habbies, mine is fascinating, and, al- 
though I may be getting antiquated, 
my hobby is as up-to-the-minute as the 
latest Diesel engine. 

Maybe it doesn’t give me as much 
income as another hobby might, but 
the investment is extremely. small — 
not more than $5 in fifty years, and 
that has gone to Uncle Sam for postage 
—and it has given me two long trips 
as travel manager for conventions. 

Since the organization holding the 
conventions paid not only railroad fare 
and Pullman but also meals enroute 
for each delegate, time and efficiency 
of routing was money. Also delegates 
from all over the country were ex- 
pected to reach the convention cities 
within a few hours of each other. The 
knowledge gained from my hobby was 
definitely responsible for my appoint- 
ment as travel manager for these two 
conventions — one in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, and the other in San Francisco. 


S TRAVEL MANAGER, I had to work 
out and send to each delegate an 
itinerary giving time of departure from 
home, train number or name and rail- 
road, all connections and changes en- 
route to the convention. This itinerary 
was to be shown to the ticket agent 
when the ticket was purchased. Such 
planning was much simplified because 
I knew the transcontinental routes serv- 
ing the various sections from which 
the delegates came. 

As an example, for the San Francisco 
convention, the New England, Eastern 
and Southern delegates all reached Chi- 
cago within an hour and had the priv- 
ilege of spending the day in Chicago 
as guests of members of the organiza- 
tion there before leaving that night for 
the West Coast. In this instance we 
used one route to Omaha, where the 


Pullmans were switched to a different 
railroad, to reach the coast twelve hours 
sooner than if the original route had 
been used west of Omaha. This saved 
two meals enroute for each delegate and 
also made it possible for delegates from 
points in Illinois and Iowa to board 
the train directly, which they could not 
have done if another route had been 
used out of Chicago. 

When I was planning the routes for 
the Biloxi convention, one railroad 
representative called me long distance 
from Chicago and took me to task for 
not using his road. When I told him 
that the railroad I had selected took 
the delegates directly to Biloxi instead 
of an hour’s bus ride distant, as his 
did, he replied, “I didn’t expect you to 
know that.” 

And for this “work” I received all 
my expenses at the conventions as 
well as all of my expenses for the round 
trips from my home in western Illinois. 
I thought that a nice pay-off for a 
hobby. . 


NOTHER PAY-OFF, in time and 
work-saving perhaps rather than 
money (except that time is money to 
a teacher), came when I was teaching 
college courses in world trade and com- 
merce and the economic development 
of the United States. I did not have to 
look up such matters as the location 
of railroads and freight connections for 
long hauls, because I knew them from 
my hobby. For example, well fixed in 
my mind were the possible routes, and 
the quickest, for Canadian wheat to 
reach Atlantic ports, and the conse- 
quent effects on the economic develop- 
ment of certain sections of the United 
States as well as Canada with ramifica- 
tions into the financial, political, and 
social structures of many sections of 
the world. The economic development 
of.western United States is much easier 
to teach and to understand in terms of 
transportation — railroad development. 
And information I had picked up 
from railroad timetables had given me 
a picture of the railroad network of 
the country, and saved me hours and 
hours of preparation along this line for 
the courses. 

Since college days I’ve served my 
friends as a sort of animated timetable. 
Of course I haven’t always been able to 
give exact times of trains in distant 
parts of the country, but I have known 
this sort of thing for the roads serving 
a. wide area in the sections of the coun- 
try in which I have lived, without 
reference to timetables. Formerly there 
were also many interesting items of 
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information in timetables concerning 
sections served by the railroads, and 
many of these have served me well in 
meeting new people in my wanderings. 


Oe VERY PRACTICAL side of my 
hobby is that timetables occupy 
little space, which is important to a 
hobbyist who has moved as much as I 
have. Also, it has never disturbed me 
to throw mine away because timetables 
are always available at any railroad sta- 
tion. Through the years the perusal of 
timetables has made many tedious 
waits for trains pass quickly — for 
even knowledge of railroads does not 
always eliminate waits for connections. 
Another important thing for me about 
my hobby — it requires no dusting 
(my life-long pet peeve). I shudder at 
the thought of the dusting required 
whenever I see the gadgets, large and 
small, others often .collect. 

I’ve often been asked how I ever 
got started on such an “unladylike” 
hobby. When I was about 12 some 
friends of the family were going to 
North Dakota to take up land — a 
long, long way from Keokuk, Iowa, 
where we lived. Curiosity as to where 
they were going and how they would 
get there started me hunting up maps. 
A few days later a family friend, a 
railroad official, came to the house and 
found me poring over a map. Next 
day he sent me several timetables with 
a note saying I could find what I was 
hunting in them. I did — and my 
curigsity and I have been hunting in 
them ever since. 


Old Fashioned Needleworker 


Mrs. Norman Davis 


NE OF MY EARLIEST memories is 
of hanging over the arm of my 
mother’s rocking chair while she rocked 
and crocheted and stitched and snipped 
thread with her embroidery shears. Her 
lap was filled with crimson threads and 
silk and ribbons. At my wondering 
questions she told me she was making 
something pretty for our home. At last 
the creation was finished: a full dozen 
little crimson pin balls, each stuck full 
of big-headed dressmakers’ pins, and 
suspended by lengths of crimson rib- 
bons, from a huge rosette. The showy 
piece was hung from the post of 
mother’s rocker, where it swayed en- 
chantingly as she rocked. 
A couple of years ago, while looking 
through mother’s old books, I happened 
across her needlework scrap book, filled, 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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HE HOUSE OF Plastics, Inc., a pro- 
fitable Miami, Florida, business 
with a brand new shop and workroom, 
grew in less than a year from the small- 
est possible beginning, a hospital hobby 
taken up by a veteran, E. K. Garvy, to 
pass the time during his convalescence. 
During eight tedious months in an 
army hospital, Garvy amused himself 
making simple little Lucite and Plexi- 
glass gifts from materials furnished by 
the Red Cross. He sent these articles 
home to his appreciative young wife 
who was so delighted with them that 
she encouraged her husband to think up 
more and more designs. Following his 
medical discharge, the Garvys set up 
an experimental plastic work room in 
their home. After considerable inten- 
sive study and hard work, enough small 
articles were made so that a shop could 
be opened and a retail business begun. 
“The whole thing,” laughs Garvy, 
“was begun on less than $300. We 
probably didn’t have more than $45 
worth of materials.” 


gus ITEMS AS aquarium book-ends 
were popular from the start. Indi- 
“vidual flower holders and bud vases, 
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attracted notice. Candy dishes in vari- 
ous colors sold well, and larger center 
dishes. Prices for these things were 
modest and ranged from $1.25 to $2 
and on up to $4 or more for larger 
pieces, although no sizeable objects 
such as large picture frames, boxes or 
tables were attempted, due principally 
to lack of space and facilities with 
which to manufacture them. The 
Garvys have continued to follow this 
policy, designing and making the small 
things. They are the retail outlet, how- 
ever for large pieces made by other 
plastics firms. 


The one exception to this policy of 
making only small things was the hand- 
some fish bowl which was made from 
discarded navigator domes from bomb- 
ers, and to which legs were attached. 
Garvy got the idea while hospitalized. 
He had been making cocktail sets from 
plastic salvaged from crashed bombers. 
Being already shaped it could be util- 
ized for a number of things. The fish 
bowls were terrific sellers—but the 
supply of bomber’s domes was exhaust- 
ed before the demand for the fish 
bowls, 
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A war veteran turns his 
hospital-born plastics hobby 
into a thriving manufactur- 
ing and merchandising 
business. 


The Shop That PLASTICS Built 


OON AFTER THE establishment of 

the shop, Edmond L. Way, another 
veteran who had become interested in 
Garvy’s experiments with plastic. in 
the hospital, joined forces with the 
new shop. An accountant, Way fitted 
very usefully into the new business. 
By this time, Mrs. Garvy had become 
proficient in designing. She also did 
(and still does) most of the selling. 


An arrangement was tried whereby 
the House of Plastics’ articles were 
placed in one or two large stores, the 
idea being not only to increase sales 
but to help introduce these products 
to the public. The arrangement did 
not pan out too successfully and was 
discontinued. Meanwhile the new plas- 
tics business caught the eye of Eileen 
Bryne, the Miami Herald’s shopping 
editor, and she devoted a column to it. 
The Miami News used the shop for a 
colorful page feature in its Sunday 
magazine, both of which gave impetus 
to the Garvy venture. 


Many repeat sales are made from 
such originally designed objects as 
swizzle sticks, barber pole style, of clear 
and of frosted Lucite. Cold drink coas: 
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ters are good items since they do not 
break when accidentally they stick to 
the bottoms of glasses. A popular gad- 
get is the holder for a package of 
cigarettes, formed by two isosceles tri- 
angles on opposite sides of a wide 
base. Two short end-pieces provide a 
slot for book matches. A pipe rack and 
humidor ensemble has also gone well. 
Candle-sticks have been popular, but 
if any one thing may be said to be the 
most sought after of the Garvy origi- 
nations, it is a pair of aquarium book- 
ends. It sells itself on sight. 


T= ORIGINAL FACTORY, in the 
Garvy’s home, quickly outgrew its 
space “not much bigger than a bath- 
room.” It was expanded then to “gar- 
age size.” A table saw was used, rigged 
up with an old motor and blade, and 
using a piece of plastic for a base. A 
polishing wheel was fixed up to be 
run by the same motor. Sanding was 
done by hand. The oven of the Garvy’s 
stove was used to heat and bend the 
plastic into shape. Garvy makes light 
of the process, saying “anybody can do 


” 


it. 


The original shop in which the 
House of Plastics was housed soon 
began to be too crowded, and its lo- 
cation was not too fortunate. With the 
completion of some new, airy, light, 
and conveniently located store rooms 
in Miami, came the request from a 


third veteran that he join the plastics 
organization. He is Benjamin Levitin. 
His ideas for a new shop were so en- 
thusiastic that it seemed altogether 
logical he should be included in the 
business. The new store room was se- 
cured and the business of moving be- 
gan. 


HE THREE YOUNG men have shown 

great ingenuity in their merchan- 
dising plan—also ingenuity with the 
saw and hammer and elbow grease, 
not to mention the paint brush. The 
shop consists of a showroom, tables, 
chairs, mirrors, and other large items 
on one side and show cases and shelves 
displaying the originally-designed prod- 
ucts, on the other. A small office is 
partitioned off in one corner. Back 
of the showroom is the workroom. 
Some motor tools, vibra saws, jigs, 
cement, sheets and rods of plastic ma- 
terials comprise most of the equipment. 


The atmosphere of the store is more 
that of a hobbyist’s workshop than it 
is of a commercial venture. The three 
veterans, plus Mrs. Garvy are obviously 
four people doing something they love 
to do. They have the true hobbyist at- 
titude of wanting to pass their pleasure 
along to others. One of the interesting 
features of the shop is its hobby cor- 
ner. Anyone is welcome to come in and 
learn how any of the plastic articles 
are made. Instruction from the enthu- 
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siastic owners is without charge, 
though the pupils will inevitably pur- 
chase the raw materials from the shop, 
of course. 

“For a $10 investment,” says Garvy, 
“anybody can come in and learn how 
to make enough stuff to solve his 
Christmas gift problem easily. We 
won't even turn ’em away if they bring 
their own supplies. We want everybody 
to become plastic conscious.” 


i a SHOP IS NOW prepared to do 
a certain amount of custom work. 
Already the partners have made, to 
specifications, windshields for motor- 
cycles and for speed boats. On automo- 
biles they are installing colored plastic 
shields as protection against glare. This 
makes it unnecessary for the motorist 
to wear sun glasses. These custom jobs, 
the partners believe, will greatly in- 
crease just as soon as people begin 
finding out such services can be had. 
Far from trying to keep any of their 
processes secret, the firm seems to feel 
that the more people know about plas- 
tics, the better it will be for every one. 

The shop displays and sells elabor- 
ately made merchandise, including 
dressing tables and dining sets, from 
factories in several states, and it is the 
retail outlet for a number of local 
manufacturers. The small useful and 
decorative articles, however, are still 
the main drawing cards that entice the 
buyers into the shop. 
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Two sisters use their 
decorating ability to adorn 
trunks and chests for 
customers all over the world. 


HEN TWO YOUNG sisters have a 
natural talent for painting and 
“doing things” with their hands, it may 
lead to something big. It did in the 
case of Mrs. J. W. Rawlings, and Mrs. 
J. A. Whitney, who were the two 
young sisters some 35 years ago. 
In their two-story studio-house in 
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Kansas City, Missouri, they have turned 
out’many unusual pieces of art. The 
most currently popular are the hand 
painted antique chests which are decor- 
ative pieces in rooms in almost every 
state, and are also found in many for- 
eign countries. Hand made, hand 
painted waste paper baskets are also 





The trunk at the left, occupying the attention of Mrs. V. Chapman, is 
typical of those which are sent to the Rawlings studio for decoration and renova- 
tion. On the right, Mrs. J. W. Rawlings displays a trunk which is ready for 
return to its owner. Trunks reach the studio from many foreign countries. 





turned out by these two women, who 
have only one staff member, Mrs. V. 
Chapman. 

Silvery-haired, but still possessing 
youth in their twinkling eyes and 
actions, they have also painted many 
pictures. “Don’t say we're artists,” 
modestly cautions Mrs. Rawlings. “The 
real artists might object. Just say we're 
decorators,” she smiles. 

As a matter of fact, the most pop- 
ular part of their handicraft, that of 
glamorizing old-time chests, came 
about as a result of a decorating job. 
A woman for whom they had redeco- 
rated a house wanted an old trunk that 
had belonged to her grandmother 
“dolled up”. It was the only “sore 
thumb” in the completely redecorated 
home. Because of its sentiment, how- 
ever, the woman wanted to keep it. 

“Doll it up” the sisters did, and thus 
the ball was started rolling. It has gath- 
ered no moss along the way. Almost 
immediately orders came pouring in. 
To date they have painted trunks for 
customers in Germany, France, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Ireland, Sweden, and 
many other foreign countries. 


HE BUSINESS OF remodeling an 

olden-time chest (many of them 
boasting of foreign ancestry), or even 
a good square packing trunk, is a 
fascinating one. The old trunks come 
in looking tired and musty, like ugly 
caterpillars, and go out like brilliant 
new butterflies that have just burst 
their cocoons. Here is how the miracle 
comes about. 
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Using oil paints, Mrs. J. W. Rawlings puts a floral design on one of the old trunks she turns into handsome 


chests. Mrs. Rawlings describes herself as “‘a decorator, not an artist.” 


First of all, the trunks are cleaned 
thoroughly. Repair work comes next. 
If the trunks are minus handles, a 
strong dyed rope is substituted. Plastic 
wood is used to build up any missing 
part of the trunk itself. ‘An undercoat 
and two additional coats of enamel are 
then applied. 

Although the trunks may be painted 
any desired color, “the favorite seems 
to be old white, or a dull ivory,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Whitney. “It makes a 
nice blending for the decorative de- 
signs,” she adds. The handles, hinges, 
lock and other metal parts are gilded 
with either silver or gold paint. 

Oil paints are used for the various 
designs, which are usually penciled in 
before the color is used. With the 
dexterity of an old master, Mrs. Raw- 
lings then deftly applies her palette 
and brush to paint on plump hearts, 
apple blossoms, trailing blue morning- 
glories, or nosegays of violets. A trail 


of golden roses, gracefully linked 
through antiqued gold vines, may also 
appear across the girth of the trunk. 


INING THE TRUNK is a compara- 
tively simple process. Attractive 


floral wallpaper is cut the length and . 


width of the trunk and pasted in. This 
gives it a fresh look, and enables the 
owner to keep lineris, jewelry, silver, 
china or other valued possessions in it. 
It is also used as a hope chest. 

The trays of the trunk are papered 
in a similar manner. A baby picture of 
the owner is sometimes centered in the 
inside top of the trunk. A name may 
also appear, enclosed with a golden 
border. The price of the finished 
product may range from $25 upward. 

When asked as to the number of 
trunks they have painted, Mrs. Raw- 
lings simply shakes her head and 
answers, “I couldn’t begin to count 
them. We didn’t know it would grow 






into such a big thing, so we didn’t 
keep a record.” Mrs. Rawlings adds 
that the sisters are at least a hundred 
orders behind. 

“We've had many interesting cases,” 
Mrs. Whitney muses, while she applies 
finishing touches to a trunk. “I only 
wish these trunks could talk.” 

Mrs. Rawlings points to a chest in 
the corner. It is tan, having a huge map 
of Kansas painted. on it. The original 


owner had traveled to Parsons, Kansas, 


Mrs. Rawlings discloses, on the stage 
coach in the pioneer days. Her grand- 
daughter had wanted it painted for a 
keepsake. 

Students from the Kansas City Art 
Institute often are visitors at the studio 
of these two sisters. They learn as 
much from their cheery dispositions as 
they do from their agile fingers. 
“We've always liked to paint and do 
things,” smiles Mrs. Rawlings, “and I 
guess we almost always have.” 
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to his income. 


Matching wits with bullfrogs provides a Wisconsin man 
with outdoor sport as well as a welcome addition 
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Bie Frog Huvrer 


PAIR OF DUCKS took off from 
the water and beat out over trees 
of the shoreline with noisy, windy 
whistlings. Green and yellow headed 
turtles slipped from logs, making 
hardly any sound. Dragon flies rattling 
their wings in patches of cattails darted 
about. A bittern in the grasses at the 
water's edge stood statue-like, its bill 
pointed at the sky and one yellowish 
eye aimed at me. 


Harvey Hansen 


I had just coasted with my canoe 
into West Bay in Wisconsin. Its sun- 
warmed, odor-filled condition tempted 
me to drift to a standstill and just 
observe. But I didn’t, for I had an idea 
and I had to see how it would work. 

I was going to get in on a million 
dollar industry. Yes, sir, I was going 
into the frog business. 

But not to raise them. Others could 
build ponds, set the eggs, and nurse 





Here is part of a day’s catch for Harvey Hansen. He’ll store these frogs 
alive in a fenced in pond until he has enough to take to market. 





along pollywogs. Others could doctor 
red-leg, and contend with cannibalism. 
Others could scare off snakes, hawks, 
skunks, rats, kids—anything and any- 
body that happened to have a yen for 
frog legs. Besides, with the short sum- 
mers up here in the northwoods, get- 
ting from eggs to legs was such a long 
time. Yes, others could do the farming, 
I'd just do frogging. I would go to 
nature where they were already raised. 
So here I was in West Bay about to 
try the idea — a device for catching 
bullfrogs. te 


REVIOUSLY, I HAD tried .the school- 

boy hook-line-yarn method. It 
worked, but getting the hook out of 
the mouth was such an unpleasant 
chore that I discarded it. I also aban- 
doned the use of a dip net, because 
the frogs were often able to jump out 
of it. Stuff in the water interfered with 
it too. Then I resorted to a .22 rifle, 
but the bullets ricocheted so much that 
I thought somebody might be hit; so I 
dropped down to a BB gun. With this 
the frogs had to be shot through the 
nerve center just forward of between 
the shoulders. Anywhere else would 
only cripple them. The BB gun was 
taken home. 


Then somebody told me about a 
“grab,” purchasable from hardware 
stores and tackle companies, and well 
recommended, but before I had the 
chance to buy one the idea came. It 
amounted to a long cane’ pole with a 
noose of flat picture wire attached to 
its business end. I had it with me and 
was eager to use it. 


I paddled close along the shore, and 
soon came to a sort of a muddy flat. 
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There three bullfrogs were sitting, their 
heads and half their backs out of the 
water. But when I was fairly close 
(perhaps I was overly eager and ap- 
proached too fast) they sounded three 
or four rapid, high pitched croaks and 
at the same time skipped over the 
surface of the water for about twenty 
feet in a series of rapid jumps, and 
two of them submerged. But the re- 
maining one, easily more than a foot 
long, whirled to face me alertly. 

I sat quietly for several minutes in 
order to let him calm down (myself, 
too), and then pushed towards him 
vety slowly, very carefully. Again he 
jumped some, but still stayed on top. 
Gradually, I eased the noose over his 
head, under his throat, and yanked! 
The noose tightened over the thicker 


- part of the frog’s body. Then I brought 


the pole in hand over hand. The frog 
was caught! 


ROM THAT DAY on I have been a 

frogger. I have learned a lot, had 
a lot. of fun, and even got a little of 
the million dollar frog business. 

I load my canoe atop my car, and 
drive to those lakes indicated by a 
county map as having marshy or 
swampy places — places like West Bay 
—along their shorelines. These places 
usually are well vegetated with lilly 
pads, grasses, rushes, and duck weed. 
Such places usually have frogs. 

When I see egg masses big enough 
to fill a dishpan, or hear the frogs’ 
deep throated grumrumrumrumings, 
or see the frogs themselves, I am 
thrilled, for then I know big bulls are 
around and another chase is at hand. 

One does not dare swat a fly that 
may happen to be on the back of one’s 
neck, or bump the canoe with the 
paddle. The sudden movement, the sud- 
den loud noise will surely send the old 
bull under. And if he is scared enough 
he may not be seen again for at least 
ten minutes. In fact, one may not see 
him at all. 

But I don’t care anyway how long 
a frog stays under, or how long it takes 
to go from one to another, because 
then there is time to enjoy the sur- 
roundings.— more time at least than 
I had that day in West Bay. It’s like 
a king’s parade. The king is there, but 
it is the attending pagentry that’s en- 
joyed. The frogs are caught, but with 
delicious side dishes added. 


FROG AT NIGHT too. Then I use 
a flashlight instead of the noose. 
I go where a frog is bellowing, and 
shine the light around until I can see 
his eyes. Then by constantly keeping 





Bullfrogs are tricky antagonists as Harvey Hansen has learned. He thought 
this one was in hand, but the frog decided otherwise. 


the beam on him, I am able to paddle 
alongside with one hand and grab 
him with the other. At the crucial 
moment I hold the flashlight wrapped 
in a handkerchief in my mouth. This 
method bags the most the fastest. 
Sometimes, in fact often, the mos- 
quito, I mean the many mosquitoes (it 
would take one of those electronic 
numerical integrator and computer 
machines to count how many) can be 
exceedingly bothersome. So I always 
try to remember to take along some 
insect repellent. Other things I don’t 
want to forget are an orange and sand- 
wiches; also a sweater, and sometimes 
even an extra pair of pants or coveralls. 
For even after hot days the latter part 
of the night can be surprisingly chilly. 
And too, the appetite is always whetted. 


A DISCOVERY arising from 
this night life is the use of the 
canoe as a bed. Whenever the sandman 
comes too near to dumping me into 
the lake, I simply get a few hundred 
feet from shore, drop anchor, crawl 


under the thwarts, and stretch out. Any 
breeze at hand blows, the mosquitoes 
away and gently rocks me to sleep. 
The only problem is keeping the canoe 
ribs out of my ribs. However, I found 
that the car’s robe folded down to a 
little more than the length and width 
of my body is very helpful. No doubt 
a small airmattress would make the 
canoe a perfect drift and dream setup. - 
At any rate the spot picked should be 
in shallow or out of the way water, be- 
cause who wants to be awakened by 
being rammed by someone’s night run- 
ning speed boat? 

But one does not slumber very often, 
because as they say, “business is busi- 
ness.” One must not let his customers 
down. 

Their orders are quite constant. But 
my catches are variable. Once I caught 
thirty-three frogs in less than two 
hours, and once I went a day and night 
without finding any. So I have to make 
the big catches carry over, sometimes 
for several days. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The baseball umpiring of an Iowa Lutheran minister 
wins the respect of generations of boys, 
including Bob Feller. 





“lhe Reverend 


MK. UMPIRE 


Jim Duncan 


Photographs by Simpson 


Ball or strike? For twenty-five years the Reverend Kurt Daib has been deciding that question, just as he is here 
in a baseball game between Iowa State College and the University of Missouri. The Lutheran minister took up umpir- 
ing as a hobby because he “couldn’t afford to play golf.” 
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Kurt Daib looks more like a baseball 
umpire than a minister, but he’s both. 
Here he announces the batteries before 
a recent college game. He treasures 
the chest protector in front of him 
because it has been autographed by 


the famous Cleveland pitcher, Bob 
Feller. Daib umpired some of the first 
games Feller pitched as an Iowa school- 
boy. 


LTHOUGH THE IOWA baseball fan 

is not abnormally restrained, the 
bleacherite has learned to suppress the 
raucous chant of “robber” when the 
man in blue is Kurt Daib. Umpire 
Daib, generally recognized as the dean 
of Hawkeye arbiters, has built state- 
wide prestige as a result of over twenty- 
five years of decisive yet genial of- 
ficiating of baseball and football. Also 
the man in blue is a man of the cloth, 
the Reverend Kurt Daib, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of Dexter, Iowa, a 
visitor of a circuit that requires his 
supervision of seventeen congregations 
of his denomination. 

“I took up umpiring as a hobby be- 
cause I couldn’t afford golf,” says Daib. 
“In college my best sport was basket- 
ball, but baseball and football are my 


favorites to officiate.” 


Kurt Daib’s ability as a basketball 
player can be gauged by the fact that 
he was a regular on the Concordia 
Seminary five of St. Louis that in 1917 
gave Warrensburg Teachers’ College its 
first defeat on the court in five years. 
The star of the Warrensburg team was 
Louis Menze, present athletic director 
of Iowa State College, and the coach 
of the quintet was Phog Allen, now the 
colorful mentor of the University of 
Kansas Jayhawks. 


7 GRADUATION from seminary, 
Daib’s first pastorate was at 
Ogema, Wisconsin, where he continued 
to play basketball when he could spare 
time from church duties. In 1920 he 
moved to Spirit Lake, lowa, where the 
American Legion was beginning a pro- 
gram of baseball for youngsters. A 
league of northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota towns was formed, with the 
preacher one of the umpires. “I’ve al- 
ways felt it was one way I could help 
boys,” says the minister. “Boys need 
competition; they need to play games. 
It’s part of the American way of life.” 

In 1922 Daib moved to Dexter, a 
town of 800 in Dallas County, a hotbed 
of Iowa athletics. He likes to recall 
some of the athletic greats for whom 
he has officiated. Although the entire 
population of the county is only 25,000, 
distributed among fourteen towns, the 
schools had an athletic golden era in 
the early thirties when talent was so 
deep that one school used a future 
Yale football captain as a utility back, 
and another assigned to blocking duties 
exclusively a boy who was later to be 
All-Missouri Valley Conference left 
half in college. 


K™ DAIB REMEMBERS vividly a 
night football game he refereed 
in 1931. He had heard of a freshman 
quarterback on one of the teams, a well- 
knit boy of thirteen, the son of a for- 
mer college back and the grandson of 
an ex-governor of Iowa. “The first time 
I saw him, I knew he was a great 
athlete,” recalls Daib. “He was beauti- 
fully coordinated, could kick and pass 
like a veteran and ran his team like a 
coach.” The boy was later to be se- 
lected by the sports writers of America 
as the “Athlete of 1939,” and by the 
All-Americans of 1935-39 as the hon- 
orary captain of the teams of that five- 
year period. Following his death as a 
naval aviator, the Army named a sta- 
dium in Tokio after him. He was Nile 
Kinnick. 

Two years later, Umpire Daib went 
to another Dallas County town to call 
a baseball game and watch a young 
pitcher, who as a high school freshman, 
had already a Bunyanesque reputation. 
“He was a big boy for a freshman,” 
recalls Daib, “although he was only 14. 
His fast ball really came in there, and 
he was easy to work for because his 
pitches were either over the plate or 
else obvious balls. The town was Van 
Meter, and the young pitcher was Bob 
Feller. 

“There were four boys who later 
made league pitchers on high school 
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teams of the county at that time and it 
made tough tournaments to umpire. 
Outside of Feller, the best known was 
probably Hal Manders of Waukee, 
Bob’s cousin who pitched in the ma- 
jors for Detroit and the Chicago Cubs 
and who was a consistent winner at 
Beaumont and Buffalo. Manders had 
a fast one, but lacked a sharp break- 
ing curve. When he and Feller met in 
high school, the game was usually a 
1-0 pitcher's battle that was sometimes 
settled by a passed ball or a steal of 
home.” 

In those days high school tourna- 
ments were compressed into a day or 
two. Daib recalls umpiring seven games 
in a single day at one meet, starting at 
seven in the morning and continuing 
until dark. He has on several occasions 
worked a football game during the day 
and another at night, and one day last 
spring, umpired a baseball game and 
immediately afterwards a football game. 


OR SEVERAL SEASONS Daib has been 
supervisor of the umpires at the 
Iowa State High School tournament. 
He has frequently umpired the Iowa 
State Semipro tournament. His success 
in conducting umpire clinics through- 
out Iowa resulted in his being invited 
to conduct a similar clinic in Nebraska 
for the National Federation of High 
School Athletic Associations. He has 
umpired for all Big Six Conference col- 
lege teams and for some Big Nine and 
Missouri Valley Conference nines. He 
is paid $15 a game for college games 
and varying amounts for tournaments. 
“My biggest profit comes, however, 
from the feeling I’m helping boys en- 
joy themselves in a game they love to 
play,” he says. 

If asked whether he believes in the 
Bill Klem “Call them quick and walk 
away tough” school of umpiring, the 
minister shakes his head. “I’m out there 
to help boys,” he explains. “Much of 
my umpiring is for high school young- ° 
sters and most of them want to do 
right. Instinctively 99 per cent of high 
school boys are gentlemen. If they're 
not, it’s the result of someone’s in- 
fluence. 

“I've umpired for such major 
leaguers as Feller, Dick Wakefield of 
the Detroit Tigers, Bob Kennedy of the 
Chicago White Sox, and Waddy Holm 
of the 1926 world champion St. Louis 
Cardinals. They were fine to work for. 
No trouble at all, but I had continual 
heckling at a high school tournament 
once, with the winning coach the worst 
offender. 

“One time I had to give a high 
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school catcher a lecture. A batter was 
hit by a pitched ball and was lying 
on the ground in front of the plate in 
pain. The catcher began shouting in- 
vective at him and I gave him a repri- 
mand. One day several months later 
when I was in a store in Des Moines, 
a man came over and shook my hand. 
‘I want to congratulate you for what 
you told our catcher last spring, he 
said. ‘It taught him a lesson’.” 
D” HAS EJECTED only two players 
from a game in all his years of 
officiating, both high school boys. The 
first was coaching first base and started 
yelling at the pastor, “How many 
cigars are they paying you, ump?” 

Daib walked slowly down the third 
base line. “Buddy,” he called, “I’m 
warning you. Don’t say that!” 

The boy’s answer was a string of 
profanity, and his departure from the 
ball park swift and immediate. 

The second incident occurred in a 
prep school tournament. A base run- 
ner coming in from third was met in 
front of the plate by the catcher in a 
sharp collision. “They hit so hard I 
kept my eye on them as they un- 
tangled, fearing some bad feeling,” re- 
calls Daib. “Suddenly I saw a team- 
mate of the base runner rush into the 
melee and start pushing the catcher 
around. I thumbed him out right then, 
and although the ejected player was a 
star third baseman, his coach backed 
me up and said I'd done the right 
thing. Of course, I had umpired for 
that coach when he, himself, was in 
high school. That happens when you 
carry on a hobby twenty-five years. 

“Sec Taylor, the sports editor of the 


Des Moines Register, calls one play I. 


had to decide, the toughest problem 
he ever heard of in baseball. A runner 
was on first. The batter hit a long fly, 
seemingly ticketed for extra bases, but 
the outfielder came up with a sensa- 
tional catch as the base runner reached 
third. The runner cut across the dia- 
mond back to first, not touching second 
en route. The outfielder, trying to make 
a double play, threw the ball back 
into the right field stands. I called the 
base runner out. As the rules stand 
now he'd be safe at first for the ball 
is now ruled dead on that play, but 
then he was out.” 


AIB WAS UMPIRING a Minnesota 

game once and the Gopher 
pitchef was in trouble. Dave Mac- 
Millan, crafty Minnesota coach, rushed 
off the bench to the minister and be- 
gan a long protest that Daib reasoned 
was a stall to enable the pitcher to 


steady himself. “My catcher tells me 
you've been missing them,” harangued 
the Gopher coach, “and I don’t like to 
have you miss them.” 

Daib acted quickly. He called over 
the catcher. “Do you really think I’ve 
been missing them?” he asked the re- 
ceiver. 

The catcher hesitated. “I think you 
missed one in the fifth. I believe it 
was a strike.” 

“Is that the only one?” Daib asked 
him. 

The catcher nodded. 

“Well, Dave,” the preacher said, 
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“He mumbled something 
about going to the moon!” 





“after 614 innings, your catcher and 
I disagree on one pitch. I think that’s 
pretty good.” 

“Plenty good,” MacMillan grunted 
as he walked back to the bench. 

Major league scouts often ask Daib 
about prospects. If the boy has any 
ambition for advanced education, the 
minister advises him to go to college, 
get his degree, then see if he can play 
Class B league ball. “If he’s not good 
enough for B ball, he'd better not 
figure on a baseball career,” says the 
preacher. 


D” DOESN’T UMPIRE on Sundays 
or Good Friday. For seven years 
he has been dean of the state camp for 
the young people of his denomination. 
He has been a schoolboard member for 
fifteen years. Now a man of 53, he 
would like to drop some of his of- 
ficiating and perhaps follow more 
closely the athletic career of his 240 
pound son, Leonard, a football tackle 
at Iowa State. “Just as soon as we can 
get some new officials ready, I’m going 
to do it,” he says. “I'd like to take it 
easier, but it’s been a lot of fun. A 
person has some fine memories. Take 


the day I umpired for Feller when he Heborte Soin 
came back home after being in the fw 


majors. He'd been used to fine mounds 
in the Big Leagues and the hole he 
had to pitch out of bothered him. He 
was faster than ever and had that beau- 
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tiful hook, but he had trouble with 
his control. I had to walk the first 
three men to first. But this goes to 
show you what kind of a fellow Bob is. 
He didn’t say a word, and after the 
game he came to me and said, ‘Kurt, 
I'd like to autograph something for 
you.’ I didn’t have any paper with me 
or anything, and do you know what?” 
The Reverend Mr. Daib lifted a 
huge breast protector up to the light. 
There in ink dimmed by the battering 
of many a foul tip were the words, 
“With sincere regards, Bob Feller.” 


Mahe Extra Shelf 


Reem 


When your hobby is along 
mechanical lines extra shelf room 
in your work shop is always 
needed. To make extra shelf 
room in the work shop cut holes 
in the bottom shelf just the size 
of large fruit jar tops. Fit the 
tops into the holes so they are 
level with the shelf. Fill the jars 
with nails, bolts, nuts, screws, etc., 
and screw them into the tops. 
This way the jars are suspended 
beneath the shelf and their tops 
form the surface of the shelf 
giving you extra space for larger 
tools. 

Barbara Wilson 














Learn NOVELTY MANUFACTURING?! 


Today’s best bet for a business of 
your own starting with little 
money is the Casting of Wall 
Plaques, Book Ends and other 
Novelties. Large orders and pro- 
fits waiting. Start in garage or 

‘ basement, quickly learned. NO 
EXPENSIVE MOLDS TO BUY. Our system 
has started many on the road to a splendid 
financial future. Write today for free par- 
ticulars. 


PLASTEX PRODUCTS, 1711 Laguna St. 
San Francisco (18), Calif, 











For Your Collection 





Rare, valuable, genu- 
ine, METEORITE from 
Arizona’s famous meteor crater, Makes important addi- 
tion to any collection. Mounted on card containing com- 
plete description. Ready to mail! 

Given with Order for Sample Cepy ef 

Newest Geology Magazine 
Features the scientific and human inter- 
est side of geolegy. Absorbing articles, 
phatos, maps, etc. Most complete infor- 
mation about sources of minerals, fos- 
sils and supplies. Invaluable to stu- 
dents, teachers, collectors, hobbyists, 
gem cutters. Used in Geology Dept. ef 
leading universities. Monthly. 
WRITE for Sample Cepy. Get FREE 
Meteerite. Send name and enly 25c¢ for 
packing and mailing. Supply timited. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
The Earth Science Digest, Box 57-H, Qmaha 3, Nebr. 
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Literary Cave Man 
(Continued from Page 17) 


One may dig up a story to sell out 
of a hole in the ground almost in his 
own back yard. The man who intro- 
duced me to cave exploration by guid- 
ing me through six caves in a two-day 
trip in 1936, first discovered a historic 
cavern within a few miles of his home 
in the Connecticut River Valley. 

That started him on the hunt which 
he has pursued for twenty years, purely 
as a hobby — but he also profited by 
it, for he is a bookseller. He sells my 
books with real enthusiasm. His name 
is Roger Johnson, one of the firm of 
Johnsons who own the largest book- 
store in New England, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Roger Johnson “traveled intensively 
in the cave country of the East,” to 
paraphrase Thoreau, and found, as I 
have found, an entirely undeveloped 
“last frontier” in the bowels of the 
earth, with a whole history, folklore 
and store of legend. 


OW DOES ONE find a cave and 
explore it? Almost any person, 
young or old, who has a love of nature, 
who has been or is active outdoors, can 
tell you where there is a cave in most 
parts of the country. Old histories, old 
and new guide-books, even highway 
maps and atlases mention caves. In any 
local neighborhood in country that is 
indigenous to the formation of caves— 
and that means, mostly, limestone 
country—they are easily to be found, 
at least, on the map. Getting to them 
is sometimes difficult and so is getting 
into them and sometimes getting out 
again. If you have a touch of claustro- 
phobia, the fear of narrow places, don’t 
go into small caves. If you are shudder- 
ingly fearful that the earth or rock 
will cave in on you or that you will get 
stuck in a “lemon squeezer” passage, 
don’t go, or at any rate, take a pre- 
liminary course with some experienced 
spelunker to build up your courage 
and get over being afraid in the dark. 
Elementary equipment for cave ex- 
ploring includes rough, tough clothing, 
stout gloves and non-slippable shoes, 
one or more hand flashlights with extra 
cells and bulbs, two or three candles, 
matches and at least 25 feet of half- 
inch rope. To improve on this, a min- 
er’s cap or “tin hat” with an electric 
battery lamp or carbide lamp is very 
handy; it leaves one with both hands 
to work with and the helmet shields 
the skull from bumps on rock ceilings 
that are often lower than they look. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Clay Perry, left, collects a piece of rockflow in Indian Oven cave near 
Millerton, New York, as geologist Richard F. Logan looks on. The caves of New 
York are the subject of a forthcoming book by Perry, his third volume on the 


subject of caves. 


F YOU ARE GOING in for cave 
photography you will need a shock- 

proof carrying case for camera, flash 
equipment, etc., and if you are a min- 
eralogist or collector, a geologist’s 
hammer and stout bag for carting out 
the buried treasure you find. If you are 
an advanced photographer, taking 
movies, in black-and-white or color, 
you will need some of those 30-second 
magnesium flares that look like giant 
Roman candles and give a pure white 
light, or for very small caves, some 
sort of battery-operated floodlight. A 
friend of mine uses such light, his own 
manufacture, and has taken several 
hundred feet of color film in eastern 
caves for lecturing. 

There are two kinds of caves, true 
and accidental. The true caves are found 
only in limestone and are formed by 
the action of water running or seeping, 
or just from constant moisture operat- 
ing to decompose limestone in the dark, 
and form tunnels, rooms, pockets and 
other openings. These caves are as 


safe as a church. The process of grow- 
ing a cave includes the natural cement- 
ing of loose rocks in place. Accidental 
caves are found everywhere that rock 
exists, being merely slits, shafts, pot- 
holes, wells, and other holes, sometimes 
very deep and dark, sometimes open 
at two or more places and often open 
to the sky at the top. These may be dan- 
gerous or not. Geologists call the big 
ones “purgatories”, and they are num- 
erous in the mountains, and usually 
bear such names as Devil’s Den, Bear’s 
Den, Wildcat Hole, Witches’ Well, and 
the like. 
| 
HERE IS NO CLOSED season on 
spelunking, for the interior of a 
true cave is Constant in temperature, 
being normally from 45 to 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit, winter and summer. A stiff 
climb in July to a mountainside cave 
and you cool off nicely inside. A snow- 
shoe or ski trip in mid-winter, with a 
wild wind blowing at near zero and 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Old F. séhioned 


Needleworker 
(Continued from Page 41) 

with clippings from homemakers’ mag- 
azines of more than a half a century 
ago. As I leafed through the yellow 
pages, I found the directions (with il- 
lustrations) for the very set of pin 
balls I remember seeing her make, 
forty odd years ago. 

And there was born a new hobby, 
that has proven very profitable. I have 
always enjoyed needlework, but found 
the competition was so keen for the 
type I did, that it never became a prof- 
itable pastime. But with the pages of 
old fashioned “fancy-work” before me, 
I visualized several homes I knew, 
which were deliberately and painstak- 
ingly “old fashioned.” I knew kitchens 
—modern as tomorrow, as far as gad- 
gets and work-saving devices were con- 
cerned—that boasted high-backed old 
rockers and other quaint furnishings. I 
knew living rooms with pine walls, 
rag rugs, copper utensils about the 
fireplace, and old coffee grinders con- 
verted into electric lamps. 


I promptly made up a few of the old 
home decorations, the ideas for which 
I found in mother’s scrap book. There 
were rocking chair “tidies” of several 
sorts, quaint old wall pockets, made 
like a lady’s slipper, match scratchers, 
“crazy work” chair cushions, made of 


velvet scraps, and magazine holders for 
the wall. 


VERY TIME ONE of the owners of a 
new-fashioned old-fashioned home 
called, I showed her my collection of 
pieces. And it was seldom such a caller 
failed to buy, or give me an order. 
For two years this has been my most 
popular type of needlework, and during 
that time I have found many novel and 
different ideas for this old-time “fancy- 
work” among files of old magazines. 
Of course, there are numerous ideas 
popular during the “gay nineties” that 
would be utterly taboo in a modern 
home, no matter how fond the owner 
might be of quaintness and old-time 
atmosphere. For instance, picture 
throws, and lambrequins would not be 
tolerated by the modern housewife. 
Neither would she tolerate such “decor- 
ations” as “a small carpenter saw, taste- 
fully decorated with a spray of wild 
roses painted on the blade. The pretty 
piece is finished with ribbon rosettes, 
streamers, and a loop by which it is 
suspended.” Such an idea must remain 
in the scrap book. But the daintily 
feminine full crocheted lamp shade 
mother made and loved, is just the 
thing for the ornate old kerosene lamp 
that has been wired for electricity. 
And ina line of needlework as unusual 
as mine, the worker can charge ac- 
cordingly. 


Whose “Jools pore “Shese7 


“By their tools, you shall know 
them.” To prove the truth of this 
paraphrase of- a Biblical expression, 
here are 15 occupations with their.chief 
tools. See if you can associate those 
tools with their respective vocations, 
As a help, you have three selections to 
choose from. Allow yourself 1 point for 
each correct answer. A score of 13 
shows you know your tools; 10 is good, 
7 is fair. 

1—A micrometer is used by a 
cook.... machinist... baker.... 

2—A colander is used by a 
farmer.... aviator... cook.... 

3—An auger is used by a 
carpenter... conductor... 

clergyman... 

4—A T-square is used by an 
upholsterer..... sculptor... 
draftsman... | 

S—A conduit is used by an 
electrician... druggist... 
barber..... 

6—A cultivator is used by a 
mason.... farmer.... fireman.... 


7—A trowel is used by an 
engineer.... mason.... fireman... 
8—A scalpel is used by a 
printer.... plumber.... surgeon... 
9—Spigots are used by a 
farmer.... mailman.... 
plumber... 
10—A spatula is used by a 
druggist.... mason.... barber... 
11—A spindle is used by a 
weaver.... Carpenter... 
dentist... 
12—A last is used by an 
upholsterer.... cobbler... 
dry cleanet.... 
13—A ledger is used by a 
sculptor... policeman... 
" accountant... 
14—An easel is used by a 
painter.... blacksmith.... 
interior decoratotr.... 
15—A cant hook is used by a 
grocer.... lumberjack... 


painter... 
W. E. Golden 


Answers are on page 64. 
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Literary Cave Man 
(Continued from Page 52) 


you can get comfortably warm in a 
cave. It is never wise to build a fire 
in a cave, for it may exhaust the oxygen 
and if not, the smoke will be suffo- 
cating. 


All this is about “wild caves”, un- 
developed. Commercial caverns, of 
which there are a myriad, can be ex- 
plored in comfort in ordinary street 
clothes and the guides will tell you 
the tall tales. There will be powerful 
floodlights and spotlights, hand-rails, 
smooth walks and stairs, even elevators, 
and in some of the huge caverns, you 
can dine in a cafeteria deep under- 
ground. 


Never go into a wild cave alone and 
always let someone nearby know you 
are entering a cave and when you ex- 
pect to come out. Floyd Collins, an 
experienced cave guide and owner, vio- 
lated both these rules, just once, and 
died from a cave-in of loose sandstone 
down in Kentucky, in 1925. That gave 
a lot of people what might be called 
mental claustrophobia about caves, but 
there are recorded less than a score of 
cases of fatalities in caves in this 
country. 


Look up that Tory Cave or that 
Wolf’s Den or some other intriguingly 
named cavern and like as not you will 
find yourself an aurific speleologist. 





j C 
How to Start 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





And Reap BIG Profits! 


Plastics, one of the most revolutionizing and rapidly 
expanding industries, offers a great opportunity to all 
enterprising men and women. This is one of the few 
industries in which home manufacturers thrive = 
prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis 
your own home, and expand rapidly into a full time 
business, paying good profits. 

LIQUID MARBLE 

Make LIQUID MARBLE the amazing Plastic, with 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be poured 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting all kinds of . 
artistic and serviceable articles such as: ornaments, 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, book-ends, souvenirs, 
statuary, toys, etc. 

FLEXIBLE MOLDS 

Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents. 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 

No skill or previous knowledge is necessary. 

you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructions, 
UNLIMITED MARKET 

The market is literally unlimited. You will find 
steady year-round demand in your own community. 
Your problem will not be in selling but in supplying 
the huge pent-up demand. Moreover, we supply you 
with names of buyers for your finished products. 

WRITE TODAY 

Bing Products will show you how to start with a 
small investment and build a permanent, independent, 
profitable business! Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-6, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Spoons That Span 
The World 


(Continued from Page 27) 


After the shell spoon came spoons of 
wood and horn. Fink possesses more 
modern examples of these in a com- 
plete collection of horn spoons of the 
American Indians, which are all simi- 
lar in design. Curious implements, 
made from half-sections of deer horn, 
and with buckskin covered handles, the 
only way they can be told apart, Fink 
says, is by the tribal colors used in 
beadwork on the handles. 

Later, spoons of metal, some of 
bronze and then spoons of iron, and 
precious metal came into use with the 
dawn of historic time. 

“Gold and silver spoons were used 
more than 3,000 years ago,” Fink says. 

Fink’s oldest spoon is a slender bone 
instrument, pitted and worn with age 
but still beautifully smooth and pol- 
ished, which was used in Egypt some 
3,000 years ago. Another bone spoon 
of about the same age came from Crete. 


UCH OF THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
country of the spoon artists is 
imparted by their spoons, Fink points 
out, taking up an Alaskan spoon made 
from ebony by Copper River Indians. 
“You see,” he explains, “when you 
look at the figures on the handle from 
one side, they look like the heads of 
animals. But when you look at them 
from the other side, they look like 
birds. This represents the mythology 
of the Indians, who believe both birds 
and animals were their ancestors and 
want to commemorate both species. 
I have another Alaskan spoon whose 
handle is a twenty-inch totem pole.” 

A set representing Asiatic mythology 
comes from Tibet. It depicts in the 
figures carved in its flat, stiff handles, 
such popular religious symbols as the 
priest, scorpion, goddess, and snake. 

It is hard to define, however, Fink 
says, just why any certain spoon is 
interesting to him. One of his most 
valued is an instrument commemorat- 
ing the artist Christian Rubens, a huge 
solid silver spoon with a portrait of 
Rubens on its handle. Another with 
raised figures in the bowl depicts the 
Irish Kerry dance, and Fink values it 
because it is nearly 500 years old. 

One is charming to him because its 
handle is a tiny rickshaw, with real, 
movable wheels. Another, with por- 
traits of the former Duke and Duchess 
of York, now King and Queen of 
England, he likes because of the drama 
involved in their lives. Still another, 


decorated with the tower of the church 
in which is buried Elihu Yale, founder 
of the American university, appeals be- 
cause of the inscription on its back: 

“He was born in America. In Europe 
he was bred. 

“In Africa he travell’d. In Asia he 
was wed. 

“Where long he lived; and thrived 
in London dead.” 


ANNED, BRIGHT-EYED and busy, 

Fink’s appearance belies his age. 
He won't say what it is, but he has a 
son who is 47. Unlike most collectors, 
he has seldom had a worthwhile gift 
donation to his collection, has ferreted 
out most of it himself, although he 
regularly corresponds with a half-dozen 
or so other leading spoon collectors in 
this country, London, Germany and 
South Africa. The fact that he oper- 
ates mostly on his own doesn’t seem 
to bother him at all, but instead adds 
interest to his chase. 

Only one thing really bothers him. 
In the bottom of one of his spoon boxes 
is a fork. He can’t figure how it got 
in there. 





Vnribling Work COLORING PHOTOS 


Fascinating hobby and vocation 
learned at home by average man or woman 
who is artistically inclined. Work full or spare 
time. Modern method brings out natural, life-like 


colors. Many have earned while learning. 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to get started doing this 
delightful home work for photog- 
'7-3-} ogee raphers, stores, individuals, and 
LEARN friends. Send today for your 
copy. No obligation. 
NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 


1315 S, Michigan,Ave., Dept. 996C »Chicago 5, tll. \ 4 





GREEN BILLIARD CLOTH—Superb 
quality, all wool, for billiard, 
pool, poker tables, etc., $6.95 
yd. 60” wide. Postpaid. No 
C.0.D. Money-back guarantee. 


Pastime Billiard Supply, 207 
Tramway Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





SEWERS ATTENTION. Best American "Star" 
Cotton Thread Bargain. Assorted Colors. 
25 Bobbins 55 cents. 60 For $1.10 
Postpaid. William M. Hussey. 
Baltic, Connecticut. 


Rhyme Tt 


LET ME RHYME OR JINGLE... 

IN YOUR ADVERTISEMENT MART... 
A VERSE TO SET A-TINGLE ... 
EVERY EYE... AND EVERY HEART, 
LIKE A LITTLE GOLDEN LAUGHTER ... 
COME TO BRIGHTEN UP YOUR PATCH, 
SO... THEY’LL ALL GO SWARMING 


AFTER, 
WHAT YOU'RE SELLING FELLAH ... 
CATCH? 


Twenty Five Cents A Line. G. Bellman 
1318 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 33, N. Y. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Hobbying in Washington 


(Continued from Page 21) 


DISAPPEARING DUCK 


| KEEPING WITH its 13-year custom, 
A the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
made its annual wildfowl inventory. 
The results are discouraging. In com- 
parison with 125 million birds in 1944, 
105 million in 1945, and 80 million in 
1946, North American wildfowl have 
decreased to a mere 54 million, of 
which about 70 per cent are ducks. 
According to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, this rapid decrease was caused 
by heavy shooting in 1945, only fair 
nesting conditions on breeding grounds 
in 1946, and the fact that more and 
more duck hunters—about 2 million— 
are after fewer birds. Although hunters 
were allowed an 80-day season and a 
ten-a-day limit in 1945, a 45-day sea- 
son and a daily bag limit of seven in 
1946, there is now talk of reducing 
the duck season for 1947 to 20 days 
with a 3-a-day limit. Although angry 
sportsmen are dead set against this, 
John H. Baker, President of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, will do every- 
thing in his power to have some such 
a moratorium enforced. 


A POND FOR YOUR FARM 


OVERNMENT ACTIVITIES should 
never surprise you, because they 


fq are apt to help hobbyists in the most 


unexpected ways. For example, the Soil 
Conservation Service is the sponsor of 
a program to put a fish pond on every 
farm. Since the SCS program started 
several years ago, 69,000 ponds have 
been constructed, and they are now 
being built at the rate of 20,000 a year. 
You can have this service performed on 
your farm by supplying the labor and 
materials, after which the SCS will 
supply construction advice and the fish. 


HOBBY BUSINESS INFORMATION 


OUR U. S. SENATE has issued a 

pamphlet entitled, List of Publi- 
cations Issued by the Special Commit- 
tee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business, 1946. This contains a 
6-page list of booklets published by 
the Congress on the various aspects of 
business, such as “The Vet and Small 
Business”, “Poultry Market,” etc. You 
can obtain a free copy of this publica- 
tion from your senator or representa- 
tive, who has a limited supply on hand. 
ADDRESS: Senate Office Building, or 
House Office Building, Washington 
25, D4 
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Big Frog Hunter 


(Continued from Page 47) 

With the weather hot and with no 
refrigerator to use, the only way of 
doing this, if at all, is to keep the 
frogs alive. So I boarded off a few 
hundred square feet of a pond and 
creek in our pasture and there I let 
them shift for themselves until they are 
needed. It isn’t hard to catch them in 
the pen. 


HE FIRST THING I learned from 

the penned up frogs was that 
they could jump not only far but high. 
They'd sit a few inches in front of the 
fence, gaze at its top for a number of 
minutes, and then suddenly leap over. 
That fence was over thirty inches in 
height. I built it up to forty-eight. No 
more got out. 

I learned too that frogs never take 
food unless it shows some action. A 
dragonfly can be at rest near a frog 
and nothing will happen; but let one 
come flying within leaping distance 
and splasho the frog will have it cap- 
tured and swallowed all in a half dozen 
seconds. They eat almost anything — 
pollywogs, butterflies, dragonflies, in- 
sects, crabs, and even mice. They dine 
best in shallow water or water supplied 
with enough grasses, sticks, and lilly- 
pads to give them leaping footage. 

This “action” habit, incidentally, 
proves useful for catching frogs. Simply 
jiggling the noose just on the surface 
of the water fools them into thinking 
something is there to be eaten, and 
they come skimming over — within 
easier reach of the noose. But touching 
the frog anywhere on its body with 
the noose, especially on the rear, alarms 
it. Touching it on top of the nose, 
however, causes it to hunch up and 
close its eyes; then it is easy to get 
the noose in position. Yanking forward 
or even straight up often pulls the 
noose off the frog. But when the noose 
is jerked towards the frog’s body very 
few get away. Those caught are put 
in a wet burlap bag rigged with a 
draw-string. 


et HE LARGEST FROG I have caught (I 
hear that down South they raise 


‘em big as. babies) measured fourteen 
inches from nose to toe. And my big- 
gest catches are made in spring and 
summer. After the end of August they 
are too few and too far between for 
regular marketing. 

Preparing the frogs for market con- 
sists of chopping off the heads with a 
sharp hatchet, and cutting off the legs 
at the small of the back with a knife. 
The legs are skinned out, washed in 
cold water, and sold per dozen pairs at 
prevailing market prices. The remains 
are buried. The money is pocketed. 

On the whole my venture into the 
frog business has yielded more fun 
than fortune. With the natural frog 
haunts scattered as they are here in 
the North and the frogs themselves not 
sO very numerous, it would be difficult 
to make a living income from frogging 
nowadays. 

But for a sport where there is a 
match of wits at every encounter, and 
where patience is the master of cere- 
monies — for that occasional day or 
night of real outdoor experience, 
beauty, and fun, I recommend frog 
hunting. 


Along the Hobby 
Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the immediate personal benefits to be 
enjoyed, but for the pennies spent, 
there exists a tangible item offering po- 
tential future gain. Yes, in stamp col- 
lecting one may truly ‘eat his cake and 
have it too’.” 


poo THE SUBJECTS covered by 
Mr. Ellis are problems in stamp 
identification, manufacturing tech- 
nique, values, varieties and world fac- 
tors, commemoratives and overprints, 
envelopes, covers and postal cards, can- 
cellation and meter postage, the invest- 
ment angle, measuring stamp qualities 
and what to collect and sources of 
supply. 

Mr. Ellis is cautious in his remarks 
on stamps as an investment. He advises 
against trying to utilize stamp collect- 
ing as both a hobby and an off-hand 
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investment device, pointing out that 


investing for profit is not a hobby, but 
an activity calling for much more than 
mere side-line attention. He then pro- 
cedes to cover the question of stamps 
$ an investment in thorough and sound 
fashion, finally reaching the conclusion 
that “postage stamps are not a substitute 
for Aladdin’s lamp, and the likelihood 
for enormous profits does not exist in 
any degree of certainty. . . . Neverthe- 
less there are profits to be realized from 
capital that has been wisely invested 
in United States postage stamps.” 


Experienced stamp collectors will 
probably regard Mr. Ellis’s book as 
elementary, but the novice in the field, 
or the person who is only thinking of 
taking up stamp collecting as a hobby, 
will do himself an injustice if he 
doesn’t read this -book. 





HUNDREDS of 
MONEY-SAVING 


HOMECRAFT AND 
HOBBY JOBS 


This library keeps the home 
mechanic busy wi hundreds 
of things he needs and wants 
to do around the house, to save 
money, work with tools, and 
Pass time making novel and useful objects. Full of 
practical instructions on what to do and how to do it. 
For beginners and advanced craftsmen. 


McGraw-Hill HOME REPAIR 
AND HOBBY LIBRARY 


5 volumes, 1,610 pages, 1,288 ilfustrations 
Do you want to set a saw, make a ship in bottle, fix a 
leaky pipe, veneer a table, or heat-proof your house? 
These books cover everything you need to know to do 
these and hundreds of other jobs. House repairs, dec- 
= and upkeep. Hand and power tools; use and 
are. Workshop methods. Wood-working and * finishing. 
Whiteting and carving. Metal-working. Furniture mak- 
Wood veneers and decorations. Toys, novelties, 
artistia and useful oe Step-by-step instructions. 
Diagrams and illustrations. 





Don’t Spend a Cent On Repairs 
—until you see the valuable advice in one of these 
books on making all kinds of house repairs yourself, 
and on saving money in dealing with mechanics. Gives 
you first aid for the ailing house, from top to bottom. 


Special Price. Free Examination. 
Send no money. Mail coupon and see books first. If 
you keep them, pay in easy monthly installments actu- 
ally less than cost of books bought separately. 

SEND “EXAMINATION COUPON peony 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. C. 18 
Send me the New Home-Repair and Hobby Library 5 
vols. for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
1 will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, and $3.00 
monthly till $15.00 SS paid, or return books postpaid. 
a paid on orders accompanied by remittance of 

first installment.) 





Name 





Address 





City and State 
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instruction course, beautifully photographed, 


wall p plaques, candle sticks, etc. 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. 

kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS. 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or ompationse necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. 
shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also cand 
Explains fully simple home methods 

illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner’s 


Box 4550-B30 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S$.” 





Complete home 


dishes, ash trays, 
dyeing, pearlizing, 


Coral Gables, Fila. 
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A Modern Mr. and 
Mrs. Stradivarius 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Wood for the top, sides, and back of 
the instrument is about one-fourth 
inch thick. Thickness of this degree, 
the Swaggarts pointed out, allows for 
the necessary sanding and polishing. 

The strip of wood prepared for the 
sides is steamed with towels wrung out 
of hot water. While the wood is still 
hot and damp, it is bent around the 
form and secured at the neck end with 
a small nail or two. As a further pre- 
caution to keep the strip from slipping 
off, small blocks are nailed to the 
curved portion of the form. 

The neck piece is then glued in 
place. After this, both surfaces of the 
top section are sanded smooth. Either 
F-holes or a round hole are cut out, 
depending on the type of instrument. 
Braces are glued to the inside surface 
for reinforcement. The top is then 
glued to the side strip and allowed to 
dry on the form for about twenty-four 
hours under a heavy weight. 


HEN THE GLUE has set, the top, 

with the attached sides, is re- 
moved from the form and turned over 
on a level work table. The back, al- 
ready prepated, is then glued to the 
side strip and also weighted down. As 
soon as the glue is thoroughly dry, the 
edges are trimmed and carefully 
smoothed. If there is to be any inlaid 
design or border, it is put on at this 
point in the manufacturing process. 

The finger board and tail piece go 
on next. Copper wire is used for frets 
which are glued into the little grooves 
made for them on the fingerboard. 
Three coats of a special instrument var- 
nish are applied after this. Between 
each coat the instrument is rubbed with 
fine sand paper, and after the last coat 
it is carefully polished with wool. Keys, 
tail piece, and nut go on next. Al- 
though the Swaggarts occasionally use 
ready made keys, they prefer to make 
the keys themselves. 

Putting on the strings is the final 
step in the manufacturing process. In 
Mrs. Swaggart’s words, “It is wonder- 
ful to tighten up the strings, give them 
the first stroke, and hear the first 
sound from the instrument you have 
made.” 


HE SWAGGARTS DO the initial, or 
what they call “rough” work, to- 
gether. The design inlaying and the 
finishing, such as hand sanding, var- 
nishing and polishing, is done by Mrs. 


Swaggart. “It takes a lot of. hard work 
and patience to make an instrument,” 
she explains. “The finishing is always a 
challenge because we can’t be sure it 
will turn out as we picture it. Occa- 
sionally the wood we use doesn’t take 
the stain well, or will not bend, and we 
are disappointed. But we brace up and 
go ahead with our work. No matter 
what difficulties we run into, we 
never stop working until we finish 
what we set out to make. We learn 
something each time we make an in- 
strument, and we still have a good deal 
to learn. That’s what makes our hobby 
interesting and a constant source of 
pleasure.” 

Prices vary according to the cost of 
materials, the finish, and the time spent 
in making the instruments. Customers 
are also a factor in the price. Since 
some of the people who have bought 
instruments are personal friends and 
relatives, the Swaggarts have allowed 
a special discount to them. In general, 
however, violins have sold from $15 
to $50. Mandolins have brought $10, 
$14, and $20. The cellos have ranged 
in price from $100 to $150. 


Phen SWAGGARTS HAVE always 
worked on their instruments only 
at odd times. Working together, they 
estimate it takes them about a month 
to complete an instrument. Much of 
the work, such as hollowing out the 
top and back, and the final sanding and 
rubbing, has to be done by hand. De- 
sign inlaying increases the working 
time and brings up the price. 

Their workshop, since they moved 
to the city 18 years ago, is in the wood- 
shed of their small home. And their 
tools now, as when they first started, 
are simple—the kind found in any 
woodworking shop. 

Working expenses consist only of 
the cost for supplies. The biggest item 
is the wood. The Swaggarts still ex- 
periment with woods of different 
kinds. In their opinion, the kind of 
wood selected for any given instru- 
ment is largely a matter of personal 
preference and availability. They have 
proved that many kinds of wood will 
produce instruments with good tones. 
The Swaggarts get the wood they use 
in many sizes and from a variety of 
sources— manual training schools, 
planing mills, and directly from the 
trees and shrubs. For their 12-string 
guitar, they used maple for the neck, 
sides, and back, as well as for the fin- 
ger board. The softer spruce was used 
for the top. The spruce was purchased 
at a lumber mill in Eugene. The well- 
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seasoned piece of maple for the back 
of the guitar was originally a leaf from 
an old table. The rest of the maple came 
from a small tree Mr. Swaggart had 
cut down on the farm on which his 
wife was born. 

Other supplies which they buy are 
special stains and varnishes, glues, as- 
sorted grades of sandpaper, strings of 
various types, keys, and horsehair for 
the bows. “When I lived on the ranch,” 
Mr. Swaggart relates, “I once made a 
bow from the tail hairs of a white 
horse I had.” 


st Goaart THEY MOVED to Eugene, 
Mr. Swaggart did landscape 
gardening, and during thé slack in- 
tervals turned to common labor. Both 
the Swaggarts later branched out into 
the instrument repair business. In- 
struments are sent to them for repair 
from neighboring towns as well as 
from Eugene. “That’s a job!” Mr. Swag- 
gart exclaims. “My wife does most of 
the repair work now.” And Mrs. Swag- 
gart adds that sometimes she must 
practically rebuild the entire instru- 
ment. 

Mrs. Swaggart’s interest in instru- 
ment-making has led her to try other 
kinds of woodworking. Thirty-five 
years ago she made .a 12 by 14 inch 
picture frame with only a pocket knife 
and a chisel for tools. It has an inlaid 
border of eight-point stars in as many 
different kinds of natural-colored 
wood. And at each corner the borders 
intersect to form a right angle pro- 
jection. 

Mr. Swaggart relates that his wife 
helped him make their large three-leaf 
dining table. He also proudly says that 
she has done all the cabinet work in 
their kitchen and dining room, making 
the doors of plywood with a 314 inch 
border of flooring. He is especially 
proud of her two built-in ironing 
boards—a small one for sleeves and 
below this a large one for general 
ironing. 

Pedestal flower stands and decora- 
tive wall shelves of various shapes and 
‘sizes are other wood objects Mrs. 
Swaggart makes. For the two shelves 
of one of her “what-nots” she used 
the wood from an old organ her chil- 
dren played, and for the supporting 
posters she took parts of the spokes 
of the buggy Mr. Swaggart rode when 
he came to court her. 


ECENTLY Mrs. SWAGGART has 
been making sewing cabinets. 
These sell for $15 and up, depending 
on the style, the materials, and the 
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finish. Some have an inlaid wood de- 
sign. The sewing cabinet in which 
Mrs. Swaggart takes most pride is the 
one she gave her sister. In it she used 
84 kinds of wood, each representing 
a different place in which her sister 
had played, visited or lived. The 
source of each piece of wood is neatly 
listed in a little book which fits into 
a specially built compartment in the 
sewing cabinet. 

Mrs. Swaggart’s latest woodworking 
project is a writing desk made of two 
old-fashioned, oak stand tables. The 
desk, like so many other things Mrs. 
Swaggart has made, is inlaid with dif- 
ferent colored woods. It has the added 
feature of handles made from colored 
woods pressed together. All the pieces 
of wood in:the desk are relics of one 
kind or another. Some came from a 
plow beam that had been in the family 
about seventy-five years. In virtually 
all the things the Swaggarts have made, 
they have included a reminder of some 
object associated with their earlier life. 
This practice imparts a special mean- 
ing to their work. 


OTH MR. AND Mrs. SWAGGART 
were born and raised in Oregon. 





EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTER®© 


JAYHAWK 
PRODUCTS 


FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 
An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Mate your own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 





FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
© This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 2%” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Com — with 
attachment for ing to 
wall. Send only 35¢ in coin. 


The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 


Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor penman- 
ship in few days—Big improvement in 3 hours— 
No failures... Now it’s fun to become an expert 
penman. Complete Outline Free. Write, OZMENT, 
The Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mrs. Swaggart’s father, who is now 90 
years old, was brought across the plains 
by ox team in 1863, “when the Indians 
were very much on the war path.” Mr. 
Swaggart is now 75 years old and his 
wife is 65. But that is only the chrono- 
logical reckoning. Their ages, gauged 
by their enthusiasm, their interest, and 
their activity are considerably less. 


Mrs: Swaggart is as proud of her huc- 
band’s accomplishments as he is of 
hers.: Theirs has been a real life-long 
partnership. “I can’t get along without 
a and he can’t get along without 

” Mrs. Swaggart says with a shy 
pai “We are as happy working to- 
gether now as we were when we first 
got married. What one can’t do the 
other can.” But Mrs. Swaggart hastens 
to add that her husband can do one 
thing she can’t. “He is able to play 
every instrument we make. When we 
rest after our day’s work, Mr. Swaggart 
brings out some instrument and plays 
it while I crochet, hook rugs, or read. 
Sometimes I sing as he plays.” As she 
relates the story, it is plain to see that 
their “little concerts,” as she calls them, 
bring both of the Swaggarts immense 


joy. 











FOR HANDWEAVERS —~— 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


Every Handweaver Needs One 








LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
COTTON YARNS FOR HANDWEAVERS 


are included: 


Op Ode 





Loose Leaf Binder 


3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 
HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


Price $3. 00 check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Handweaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment- 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on.10”x 13” 
sheets—punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid—check or money order. 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK 


6 Blank Draft Sheets 10’ x 13 ‘size. 
Weaving Techniques. 
Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 
. Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 
Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 
by Osma Gallinger. 

A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
and data with which to start the Notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 


“postpaid with 
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Cute Tricks for Kitchen Lovelies— Easy Fun 


KATIE THE KITTEN 





Katie the Kitten works like a beaver 
and enjoys every minute of the day. Yes, 
she’s a happy kitten, and she'll brighten 
your kitchen with cheer. Easy to do 
with simple stitches. 





Four lovely designs for your prettiest 
pillow slips. The His and Hers motifs 


are delightfully different. Simple em- 
broidery with colorful floss achieves the 
loveliest work. The Rambler Rose de- 
sign is made with exquisite cut work. 
The Orchid and Three Basket designs 
are equally nice. All designs on Multi- 
stamp transfers. 

Order Number C9631.................... 15c each 





FARM PET MOTIFS 


A complete set of tea towels with dif- 
ferent animation on every design. You'll 
have all the youngsters clamoring to 
help with the dishes. Easy-to-do em- 
broidery. Each design about 6 inches 
square. Multi-stamp transfer. 


Order Number C9883.................... 15c each 











DUTCH PANHOLDERS 


The prettiest panholders you’ve 
ever made! Use heavy cotton 
thread — easy crochet stitches. 


Order Number C9818......15c each 
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Needlework Department 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please send me: 











Addr 
City 








2% Sales Tox in Missouri s 





SEVEN PUPPY DESIGNS 





Percival the Pup captures your heart 
with his lively antics. Who wouldn't 
want to cuddle such a cute little puppy? 
Easy embroidery—on Multi-stamp trans- 
fers. All designs about 6 inches square. 
Order Number C9638.................. 15c each 





Ten Panholder designs for gaiety in 
your kitchen. Colorful and. conveniently 
designed to make use of your scraps 
from other sewing successes. Complete 
instructions—Multi-stamp transfers. 


Order Number C9838.................... 15c each 





DESIGNS OF THE MONTH 


When ordering your subscription to our 
monthly needlework service, DESIGNS 
OF THE MONTH, please allow at least 


4 weeks for delivery of your first copy. 
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In Partnership With M*: GODWIN DISPLAYS and sells B ESIDES MAKING her own periodic 

The Sun her sun-colored glass direct to searches for old glass, Mrs. Godwin 

the consumer from a small shop which has many of her friends scouting for 

(Continued from Page 25) contains living quarters in the rear, her. Very often she picks up just what 

rare old patterns of this pressed glass; and fronts on the highway. she wants in some dusty corner of a 
bull’s-eye, daisy-and-button, fan-and- At first Mrs. Godwin sold other second hand store, at a very reasonable 

feather, — thumbprint - and - diamond, tourist souvenirs in connection with Price indeed. Her margin of profit is 

" horn-of-plenty. the colored glass, and only kept her therefore very good, her only other 
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She points with pride to a collection 
of moon-and-star design. “Abraham 
Lincoln had a hundred-piece dinner 
set of that pattern,” she explains. 

There are also pieces of “Hand” 
glass, made in the 1800’s. The name 
of the manufacturer being Hand, the 
human hand became a trade mark, and 
was used extensively for handles. 

The more delicate pieces of her col- 
lection Mrs. Godwin must put under 
cover through the winter months, dur- 
ing the severest changes in temperature. 
“Cut” glass, while taking a lovely hue, 
is too frail to survive even with the 
most careful handling. Ofter it requires 


shop open part time while she held 
another position in town. Now, how- 
ever, her shop has enabled her to give 
up this outside work and devote full 
time to her business. She says she 
has found the colored glass so popular 
and profitable that she is discontinu- 
ing the other tourist lines. 

A pair of glass candlesticks, nicely 
colored, brings from $7.50 upward, de- 
pending upon color and design. A set 
of three old whiskey flasks with pew- 
ter tops are marked $21, or $7.50 each. 
A whiskey jigger is $1.50, which is 


cost being in the element of time re- 
quired to color the glass in the desert 
sun. 

Thus it is that Nell Godwin’s nee 
ness is one which necessitates long 
forethought, a special knowledge of 
glass, and constant care. 

“My workshop is the desert,” says 
Mrs. Godwin “and the sun the artist. 
All I do is wait and watch—and hold 
my breath—until the miracle is brought 
about.” 








GOLDEN HAMSTERS 
The delightful new wonder animals 
from Syria. Look lik 








erg up to twelve years to produce the de- # minimum price for any of her ar- a a | a Sa 
: ° em. ousands ni abora- 
ldn sired depth of lavender hues, which ticles. Ash trays are from $4.50 up. tories. Make money raising them; 
f q ; . get si now. ic for illus- 
PY demands a high degree of sturdiness in A matched set of water glasses brings trated literature, or send $5 for a 
‘ans- . pair of hamsters and literature. 
sare. the glass. anything from $15 upward. GULF HAMSTERY, 1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 
each 





Sets That Provide All Year Round Entertainment 
For People Who Like To Make Their Own Things. 


THRILLING RADIO RECEPTION 
THE “EASY BUILT” 


rere Are Hobby Construction 







THRILLING RESULTS FROM 
DU PONT LUCITE 
PLASTIC KIT 


Plastic is the chemical magic from which 
the most modern and thrilling inventions 
of the future will be created. 

With the Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit 
you will be able to make many new and 
exciting home appliances. You'll work 
with 16 prefabricated lucite pieces,- jigs, 
fixtures, abrasive material, cellubond sol- 
vent and easy detailed drawings and in- 
structions. You can form these into arti- 
cles that will thrill your family and gain 
the admiration of your friends. You can 
build a smart letter holder, a nap- 
kin rette box and towel rack. A 
kit will build a handsome picture frame, 


zipper pull, name plate and salt and pepper set. 


It’s great 


fun to work with plastics and it’s money saving too. Brighten 
your home and show off your knowledge of plastics by building interesting 


Pont Lucite Plas- 


and useful appliances. The easy instructions in each Du 
tie Kit insure successful ond be beautiful results. 

So don’t en ge ey can be his own creative —_ worker. You'll 
be delighted with the gifts and practical household items that you can 
create with this set. Send for your Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit today! 


CRYSTAL RADIO CONSTRUCTION KIT #1 


Thrill to real radio reception. This kit offers loads of 
constructive pleasure and the application of practical 
radio. Here is terrific fun for people who like to make Price Only $2.50 
their own things. The ‘‘Easy Built Radio” Crystal ae ee eid bi 33 


Radio Construction Kit No, 1 is a natural for “‘build- ; 
your-own”’ excitement. The Headphone.and Band, Coil, |! Bajwell Plastics, Dept. 95 Please send me the kit or kits 
I have checked below. If not 


! 
Crystal and Special Parts are precisely made to fit the ! * 
; 255 Conklin Avenue satisfied | can return for full 


ready cut and drilled mounting base 
Anyone can assemble this kit and make it work. Hillside, New Jersey refund. 
( ) Du Pont Lucite Plas- 
tie Kit 


Imaginatively packaged in 4 gay colors here is a kit | 
( 











that excites everyone from 6 to 60. Thrill to your -<-—=— 
ability to put this kit together. Feel the tingling ex- 
citement when you have built a radio that works—and 
all it takes is a screw driver. No soldering—no elec- 
tricity. This kit is a thrilling delight to construct, a 


~ 


Easy Built Crystal 
Radio Construction 






































i 
: snap to build and a wonder to hear. : Kit No. 7 __._________. 3.98 
y in : Only $3.98 1 (dg Sette, Soranal 
ntl “| TUBE KIT” “Easy Built” AC-DC “‘Easy Bullt”’ ! phone Kit No. 1X 2.98 
ntly Battery Operated Radio Crystal Radio with Radio Construction 1 ( ) AC-DC Easy Built 
raps “Easy Built’ Headphone Kit No. 2 i - oe ae 
Construction Kit No. 2B Kit No. 1X For Any 110 Volt i Radio’ Construction 
rlete $4.98 Power Line i Kit No. 2____ 7.98 
$7.98 1 ( ) “1 Tube Kit” 
Plastic has a bright luminous quality that is pleas- ' ae = 4.98 
each ing to the eyes when used as parts of household items, ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 1 struction sige : 
jewelry, tools, furniture, etc. You can easily etch, wo a ( ) Plastics per sq. ft. Name 
carve and emmboss apen plastics ne werk = many EASY BUILT RADIO ENGINEERS CLUB? : color and amount desired. 
wonderous ways versatile materia cite 
and Plexiglas are materials that will send you on With every purchase of an “‘Easy Built Radio Set’ you will re- | 0 full payment. Sond Send iat 
—_ of creative adventures in plastics. Lucite or ceive absolutely FREE a membership in the Easy Built Radio En- |! 
° gl - = so your TT (Colors) gineers Club. Without charge you will receive: : a] Soad'c.¢ Cc. O. D. for ww - A te a 
a = ae 1. A beautiful membership pin with club insignia. 4 Ee em Si oe ae 
Ae WR eo ee 1.48 1.65 2. A Free Book on “Radio For Beginners.” 
) our be ped bye <a 3. A Free subscription to our bulletin, which publishes the latest 1! Name 
INGE] 48 -e  e 3.75 developments on radio and electronics. The bulletin will also | Address 
ined %" thick 5.00 5.60 have a question and answer column, to answer your questions 1 City & Zone 
” thick 7.00 8.00 and publish your ewn ideas. Prizes will be given for any ideas 5 
ones Red, blue, yellow, jade, gold, black, brown. published. 1 State 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


OME READING TO look forward to 
in the September issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES: Mary Beimfohr'’s 
article on a young woman who picked 
up a hobby to pass the time on a trip 
from Peiping to Moscow and returned 
to her home in Evanston, Illinois to 
turn it to good account in the con- 
struction of miniatures for architects; 
Robert Welch’s piece on an inventive 
San Diego man who has combined 
two hobbies, bowling and working 
with plastics, and achieved some 
rather profitable results. That's the 
merest glimpse of our September line- 
up, which will include more than 
twenty other articles and features. 





E ASKED REBECCA TARSHIS, 

author of “A Modern Mr. and 
Mrs. Stradivarius,” on page 14, to 
send us something about her life and 
career. Here is her reply: 

“My vocation and avocation are 
largely outgrowths of a hobby—the 
hobby of going to school. 

“It started after my graduation from 
high school, when I was given a steno- 
graphic job in the Portland, Oregon 
clinic and hospital of the world fa- 
mous surgeon, Dr. Robert C. Coffey. 
There were abundant opportunities to 
learn in this bustling institution. And 
I was fortunate in finding willing in- 


structors among the doctors, the 
nurses, the technicians, and the office 
personnel. 


“As I gained experience, my duties 
increased and became more diversified. 
Without realizing it then, I was ac- 
quiring a knowledge of medical ter- 
minology and procedures which was 
to be of inestimable value to my later 
work. 

“Feeling the need of additional in- 
struction, I enrolled in the extension 
classes of the University of Oregon. 
At first I took only medical courses 
to help me understand my work bet- 
ter. But study for its own sake began 
to interest me, and I later branched 
out into the liberal arts. 

“When Dr. Coffey died, I accepted 
the job of assisting Dr. Albert Mathieu 
with the preparation of his many 
medical writings. Under his direction, 
I compiled bibliographies, assembled 
statistical data, prepared tables, edited 
manuscripts, and abstracted medical 
literature. Having learned to read 
French and German, I also translated 
scientific writings in these languages. 

“After Dr. Mathieu’s death, I free 





lanced for a while, helping othef Port- 
land doctors with their technical writ- 
ings. Then I took a full time job with 
a number of specialists practicing in a 
group called the Portland Clinic. 

“I had continued my night classes 
pretty consistently. By the end of the 
1945 spring term, I lacked 80 credits 
for a degree. So in September of that 
year I left my job and enrolled in the 
University of Oregon at Eugene. When 
the 1946 summer session ended, I had 
completed the required courses of study 
for the bachelor of arts degree in 
journalism and had been elected to 
Theta Sigma Phi and to Delta Phi 
Alpha. 





Rebecca Tarshis 


Photograph by 
Edris Morrison Studio 


“At present I edit ‘The Portland 
Clinic Bulletin,’ a small medical quar- 
terly. Besides this, I do the library re- 
search and the statistical surveys in 
connection with the other publications 
of the clinic doctors. 

“In 1938 ‘Popular Mechanics’ pur- 
chased my first feature article. Since 
then I have sold a number of features 
on a variety of subjects. I work on 
these at night after my regular office 
hours. But I am looking forward to 
the time when I can devote all my time 
to writing. 

“An opportunity for travel always 
delights me. I have already made a 
few trips to various parts of the United 
States and Canada, and I hope to visit 
more of our continent by automobile. 
My other hobbies are sewing and cook- 
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ing. I usually do one or the other 
while I listen to the radio. Still an- 
other hobby is growing flowers and 
vegetables. After a successful victory 
garden, I lay claim to ‘a green thumb.’” 


| There nO Sean, 
You ne 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 

Sirs: 

The best compliment that I per- 
sonally can offer PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
is that I thought that I could get along 
without it and found I just had to 
subscribe again. 

I read many magazines but like 
many other normal American males, I 
seldom write to the editor as long as 
the magazine satisfies. That bonus in- 
centive for the male of the species 
kind of smoked me out. 

I feel that your PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES fills a void in the field of Amer- 
ican periodicals. No other magazine 
can quite fill the bill. It is normal for 
the typical American to seek some- 
thing profitable for his leisure hours. 
We are put together that way. We all 
have certain pet hobbies but we are 
also interested in what the other fellow 
is doing with his time. 

My wife occupies her time with all 
types of needlework. She is far more 
skilled with her hands than I. Her 
work is of great profit to her, both 
mentally and financially. She does re- 
weaving, a hobby that is of large 
momentary value. Yesterday she was 
offered $25 for a crocheted blouse. She 
sells crocheted earrings. The March 
issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES gave her 
the idea of using clear nail polish on 
them and raising her price from 50 
cents to $1. 

My hobby is a little different. I col- 
lect old courses, books, and equipment 
of the osteopath, chiropractor, naturo- 
path, naprapath, homeopath, electric 
and allopathic doctors as well as home 
remedy books, and literature on mas- 
sage and spiritual healing. I do not 
neglect herbalism. This is a rather slow 
type of collecting due to inability to 
locate and over valuation on the part 














of the owners. Many of my books are 


out of print. 
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I would like to see a good article on 
book binding and preservation. I am 
interested in offset printing also. I 
hope that other readers would like to 
see similar articles. 

John W. Robinson, 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





Sirs: 

Please let me congratulate you on 
the fine magazine you are publishing! 
With every issue of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, I marvel anew at the ability 
you have of including, in each publica- 
tion, articles of incentive value to the 
young and old, male and female. 

Being a beginner pencil collector 
I was keenly interested in “Wanted 
One Million Pencils,” (April) and 
reading it gave me impetus to get busy 
and add to my meager collection. 

Being a woman I am mad because 
of your present policy of paying twice 
as much for a published letter from a 
man as from a woman. 

As an enthusiastic subscriber of 
your gem of a magazine my warm 
sincere good wishes to you for con- 
tinued success. 

Helen Cosgrove, 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Sirs: 
’ Tm a man who can’t pass up a 
challenge, so here goes for a few words 
to let you know that I have just fin- 
ished reading my first copy of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES from cover to 
cover. To put it mildly, it’s an amaz- 
ing publication, and one that certainly 
can’t be passed up once you read your 
first copy. 

My wife is one of the poor unfor- 
tunates who has to spend considerable 
time at home by herself (through no 
fault of mine), and your magazine 
has provided her with many hours of 
happy enjoyment and contentment by 
herself. 

One of the reasons why I am away 
from home so much is that I am news 
correspondent for several wire service 
agencies and newspapers. That's my 
hobby, and a very profitable one. Con- 
sequently, I find your articles on writ- 
ing very interesting and profitable 
from the standpoint that they provide 
me with many new ideas, not only in 
the writing field, but also in the 
photographic field for illustrating news 
articles, 

This is one male reader that you 
can count on permanently. 

Jack McLaren, 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


Little Gardens 
Start Big Dreams 
(Continued from Page 13) 


part of the garden furniture set. The 
rest is easy: you glue a two inch trans- 
parent or painted disc to a leg, made 
of any inch long tube — a long bead, 
a lipstick shell, a cartridge shell, or 
even a cigarette holder cut down to 
proper proportions, place a colored link 
on the top and at the bottom of the 
“table leg”, glue the table top on it, 
and you have a pretty table resembling 
in miniature those lucite creations 
which sell for hundreds of dollars. You 
can make an oval bench to match it, 
out of the base for a brooch (sold by 
the dozen or gross at shell findings 


supply houses), or you can cut one out - 


of a broken plastic knife handle, in- 
stead of throwing it away. Four square 
plastic beads, each two glued together, 
then to the bench’s bottom, may serve 
as legs. 

The effect is charming. With a few 
weird tropical plants placed in the 
patio, growing in helmet shells or 
snails’ shells, you have a tiny dream 
garden, the grown up reproduction of 
which you would like to own some- 
time. 


M” COMPLICATED midget patios 
and gardens can be made to 


’ order, as the customer’s animated blue- 


prints for their gardens of the future. 
I use for these, tiny ferns, besides 
tubbed trees simulated by miniature 
plants like the rattlesnake cacti. Grass 
can be either grown (rye seed sown in 
a roasting pan filled with garden soil), 
or simulated with tinted sand cemented 
to a tray. Of course, real grass has 
to be “mowed” with scissors, and 
watered with an eye dropper, but the 
plants need occasional watering also— 
about two drops every other day. En- 
close a small bottle topped with an 
eyedropper corking it, with every gar- 
den sold or given away as a gift. 
Real fountains can be made in 
larger gardens by hanging a tin or 
rubber receptacle at the back wall of 
the miniature garden (a wall can be 
made of cemented shells suggesting 
rock) and leading from it a thin rubber 
or metal pipe, buried in the soil, to 
the miniature fountain made of plastic 
or a jar top. For a sprinkler, use a 
medium sized button with four per- 
forations. As you pour a glass of water 
into your elevated ‘tank’ attached to 
the garden wall, the fountain plays, 
sprinkling your garden and washing 
the waterproof plastic furniture. Use a 
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transparent liquid cement to glue to- 
gether the parts of the fountain. 


ECENTLY I ALSO discovered that 

flower pots made of colorful 
Cuban snail shells, and planted with 
air plants, or succulents of a different 
kind, are very popular sold separately 
for a quarter each, so I am making 
them by the gross. The material for 
each costs about two pennies. Some 
beauty parlors and cleaning establish- 
ments exhibit them for sale right on 
their counters. I just come in every 
week and collect my quarters minus a 
small commission. This seems too easy 
to last, but you are welcome to try 
being my competitor, preferably in an- 
other city, though. If you crowd me 
out of my tiny business in Miami, 
however, I will invent something else, 
for hardly any hobby lasts with me 
longer than a few weeks or months, 
anyhow. 

One could start a store selling little 
gardens exclusively, and turn this 
avocation into a full time business. 
The store need not be much more than 
a hole in the wall, with a counter on 
which to place the gardens. 

So, if you want a small, independent 
business, and like growing things, try 
making dream gardens. Some day your 
profits may buy you a real garden of 
your own. 





The suspension bridge span of the 
famous San Francisco Bay Bridge has 
been duplicated in miniature by Peter 
Bodholt of Oakland, California. There 
are four traffic lines on the five-foot 
model. Midget cars, attached to four 
endless conveyor belts, cross the bridge, 
powered by the motor from an adding 
machine. 


If an INVENTOR 


believes he has an invention, a search of the 
most pertinent prior U. S. Patents should be 
made and a report obtained relative to its pat- 
entability. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record’? form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-G Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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Water Skiing 
New Sports Thrill 


(Continued from Page 37) 


made of a single piece of top grade 
spruce or cedar. The successful recep- 
tion accorded his product led to the 
founding of the Ibsen Water Ski Com- 
pany of Seattle. This concern is housed 
in a large garage behind Ibsen’s house, 
and during the past fourteen years has 
turned out approximately 500 ski sets 
with tow ropes and shoes at an average 
price of $25 per set. Purchasers in- 
clude movie stars Errol Flynn and Van 
Johnson. 


pet HAS DONE most of his produc- 
tion work in his spare time—after 
dinner or on week-ends and vacations 
—as he has a regular full time job 
with a machinery firm. He states that 
he really doesn’t know off-hand just 
how much net profit his hobby has 
produced. There have been many un- 
recorded hours of trial and error tin- 
kering. But obviously it hasn’t been 
a labor of love entirely. And pleasure 
and profit make up a nice combina- 
tion. 

Despite its guaranteed thrills, how- 
ever, water skiing has been slow to 
gain general favor throughout this 
country—a distinct contrast to Europe 
where it was popular many years be- 
fore the war. Here, many people have 
possibly considered it too dangerous 
and too difficult to learn. A novice, 
some declared, could easily lose his 
balance, smack himself on the head 
with a ski, and drown. Others lacked 
a means of motive power. There 
weren't enough motorboats available. 

Consequently, at the outbreak of the 
war, there were probably not many 
more than 700 water skiers regularly 
swishing up and down the lakes, rivers, 
and bays during the season in the 
whole country. The majority of them 
belonged to aqua-skiing clubs in which 
the members often cooperated in the 
purchase of speedboats for towing 
purposes. These clubs, aided by their 
parent organization, the American 
Water Ski Association, put on cham- 
pionship meets featuring  slaloms 
(obstacle ski races) and jumping con- 
tests, as well as special forms of stunt 
riding. 

Now, with millions of young men 
home from the wars and out of uni- 
form, Ibsen expects a big upswing in 
the sport’s popularity. He feels confi- 
dent that within the next few years its 
devotees will be numbered in the 
tens of thousands. 








per EXPLAINS THAT water skiing, 
which also has its jumps, stem 
turns and Christies, is actually a good 
deal safer than the comparatively uni- 
versal sport of snow skiing—water 
being notably softer to fall on than 
packed snow. Some wave dancers, in 
fact, consider their recreation to be less 
hazardous than aquaplaning because 
the skier can instantly release the tow 
rope and stop his momentum, whereas 
the aquaplaner’s tow line is attached 
to his board. Water skiing is admittedly 
somewhat more difficult to learn due 
to the difference in the amount of 
available planing surface. 

The chance of a water skier being 
injured in a spill is nowhere near as 
great as it might appear to the un- 
initiated, for in such an emergency, 
the skis can be kicked off readily. 
Charles R. Sligh Jr., the former na- 
tional water skiing champion, upset 
while making a turn at 65 miles per 
hour without suffering any serious 
consequences. And Ibsen once did a 
nose dive speeding along at 70 and 
emerged with nothing more than a 
bruised chest. 


OR THE BENEFIT of those who 

might be interested in taking a 
whirl at water skiing, we picked up 
the following tips from Don Ibsen. 

The hardest part for the beginner 
is the take-off. This can best be ac- 
complished by having the skier grasp 
his end of the 75 foot tow rope and 
sit on the edge of a float or a low 
dock with his skis pointing straight 
ahead and about two feet apart, and 
resting on the water's surface. 

The motorboat (which, of course, 
you must own, rent, beg or borrow 
complete with driver) pulls away with 
the other end of the line attached to 
its stern and gradually takes up the 
slack. Just before the line becomes 
taut, the boat should speed up rapidly 
so as to provide a quick, but not 
jerky, start. Getting under way, the 
skier should lean back slightly, thus 
making the skis plane more easily. 

If necessary, starts can also be made 
in the water. The skier simply draws 
his legs up under his body in a 
sitting position with the tips of his 
skis projecting above the surface. As 
the pull on the line increases, he slowly 
raises himself up until there is suffi- 
cient momentum for him to stand 
erect. 

Veteran water skiers zip over five 
foot waxed platforms and soar out 
twenty to thirty feet into the air. They 
also perform other stunts such as rid- 





' PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ing on one ski, being towed backwards, 
or two men riding on one pair of skis, 

A good speed for the average water 
skier is about twenty miles per hour 
though light weight individuals can 
maneuver successfully as slow as fif- 
teen miles per hour. Water with a 
slight ripple is better than a glassy 
surface because there is less drag. So 
there you have it — the rest is up to 
you. 








WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books 

for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com. 

mandery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and 

rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 

Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796 ATI, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 





Indomitable Poultry Man. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


in this project by working with Judge 
Walter Criswell of Jacksonville in his 
dealings with “delinquent” boys. “I 
feel sure that if we could take them 
off the streets, and give them a clean 
wholesome environment it would go 
a long ways toward helping them make 
something of their lives—instead of 
ending up in jails or the electric chair 
in later years.” 


His adoption of two boys and his 
work as a scout master are evidence 
that Herman’s interest in boys is real 
and worthwhile. Aside from his plans 
for a boys’ home, he has set aside part 
of his land to build a playground for 
the children of the neighborhood. 
There will be space for a baseball dia- 
mond, football field, swimming pools 
and other sports. 

“Making a success of one’s business, 
whatever it may be, is a worthy goal,” 
Herman said. “I’ve worked and will 
continue to work very hard at it, but 
I'd like to leave a monument of a 
more worthwhile kind. I like boys... 
I know there’s good in the worst of 
them. They need understanding, good 
living, decent training and a chance 
to develop into real men—that’s why 
I’m going to build this home. I made 
a success of my business because I 
put my heart into it—but into this ven- 
ture I’m putting my heart and soul— 
so you see I just can’t fail. It will be 
one of the most worthwhile salvage 
jobs in the whole world.” 

I left Oak Crest Farms inspired— 
and hopeful for our world tomorrow. 
I had met a successful business man. 
I had met a man! 
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Heagg p wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 





Inexpensive Handicraft Knife 


Production of a newly designed 
knife handle, with one No. 1 blade 
installed—capable of taking all 22 
King Kut cutting edges and retailing 
at 50 cents—has been announced by 
the King Kut Division of The AP 
Parts Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 

Retaining King Kut’s_ exclusive 
“chuck-with-the-vise-like grip”, and 
made of solid aluminum, with hexagon 
styling, the new handle is designated 
“Kay-Eighty”. 

The “Kay-Eighty” is designed par- 
ticularly for an important part of the 
craft tool market — the “one-knife” 
customer who is not yet a craft en- 
thusiast, but who has a special need for 
a fine, small, but inexpensive cutting 
edge. This may be a housewife or 
tailor in need of a tool for ripping 
seams; the sportsman who repairs his 
fishing tackle or ties flies; the office 
worker who likes a sharp, small knife 
in his or her desk; shipping clerks, etc. 
It can also be used to do all the exact- 
ing work of specific types just as well 
as the King Kut No. 100 knife, a 
more costly handle equipped with a 
No. 2 blade. 


New Type Construction Set 


The Lionel Corporation, world’s 
largest toy manufacturers, is introduc- 
ing the first variation in construction 
sets in 35 years. 

This unique set is made up of alum- 
inum square tubings. Unlike other con- 
struction sets, the Lionel product out- 
modes the bolt and nut joining pro- 
cesses, substituting modern riveting 
and rubber grommet methods which 
are easy to operate and hold the mem- 
bers firmly in place. 


The life of the young builder is 


made considerably less complicated 
also by external extension fitting pieces 
and the fact that there are no pre- 
determined locating holes. As a result, 
any boy from 7 to 15 can produce, 
exact in dimension and scaled to size, 
prototypes of universal joints, scooters, 
derricks and travelling cranes. 


All the sets are accompanied by 
comprehensive manuals explaining de- 
tails in a manner completely under- 
standable to even the youngest age 
group. Sets come in varying prices: 
$3.95, $5.95, $9.95, and $15.95; the 
latter two being equipped with motors 
and reduction gears, which put models 
like the travelling crane into operation. 


7 Liquid Plastic Kit 


A new kit is now available con- 
taining 3 different types of liquid 
plastics for making many projects in 
cast form without the use of special 
molds or presses and for making lam- 
inations. A 32-page illustrated hand- 
book is a part of each kit, as well as a 
cleverly conceived mixing channel for 





accurately measuring the catalyst, which 


is a paste type. Two opaque and two 
transparent colors are a part of the 
kit, making it possible to obtain as 
many as 36 different shades. 

A popular variation of making or- 
dinary cast pieces is to embed such 
things as flowers, insects, minerals, 
fossils, and certain biological speci- 
mens. Practically any container large 
enough to hold the specimen is used 
as a mold and the clear resin poured 
over it. After curing at low tempera- 
tures for a short time the embedment 
may be finished just as wood or metal. 


In addition to serving as preserved 
museum specimens, preserved study 
specimens and preserved keepsakes, 
embedments can be utilized as practical 
items for home or dress. A few sug- 
gestions are dress buttons, coat pins, 
earrings, purse pulls, door knobs, 
drawer pulls, paper weights, book ends, 
umbrella handles or coasters. 


The unusual interest displayed in 
making these embedments has been so 
great that the manufacturer has as- 
sembled a small kit containing all the 
necessaty materials; it sells for $1.95. 
A larger kit is priced at $6.50. 


For further information on these 
kits, write the Kemnitz Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








= ° nutty faces 


NE RAINY AFTERNOON, to amuse 

myself, I decided to see what I 
could make from a bowl of Brazil 
nuts that stood on a nearby table. To 
my amazement, my afternoon's fun 
turned out to be a profitable hobby. 

First, I collected my colored pencils, 
crayons, pen and ink, small pieces of 
fine wire and some household cement. 
Then I selected from the bowl of nuts 
one that suggested a face to me. The 
narrow side suggested the back of the 
head, the other two sides were the 
sides of the face with the edge of the 
nut for the nose. 

I found that by using one’s imagin- 
ation the suggestion of a face in al- 
most every Brazil nut can be seen— 
some mark that could be an eye, a 
bulge that suggests a nose and a ridge 
that suggests a mouth. 

The natural markings on one side 
of the face — the eye and one side 
of the mouth, may be emphasized with 
ink, colored pencil or crayon. Then 
turning to the other side, you may 
match up the features as neatly as 
possible, although it is seldom that 
both sides of the face will be exactly 
alike. 

After the features are matched up, 
one may decide on the kind of head 
desired. It may be the head of a canni- 
bal, an Indian, a movie comedian or a 
character from a comic strip. 

The cannibal’s ear-rings may be 
small embroidery rings or loops of 
white string glued in place with house- 
hold cement. For the cannibal’s hair, a 
tuft of black thread may be glued to 
the nut. Or, if an Indian’s head-dress 





Splendid Hobby or Vocation 


Prepare in spare time. Practical 

basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in [0/0 A PIT 
Modern be ig ge and particulars. Sent |g /y 


postage prepaid. No obligation. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 





Numerous other Accessories for your 
complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 
Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 














is decided upon, small pieces of crepe 
paper may be used. 

If a small loop of wire is glued to 
the top of the nut and a string drawn 
through it, it may be worn around the 
neck or pinned to the lapel. 

My list of pleased customers is 
steadily growing larger. 

Mary Bell Granzin 
































“Stop bothering me. I’m working 
on a problem of gravity.” 





Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 51 
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Answers to Quiz 
on Page 53 


1—Machinist 9—Plumber 
2—Cook 10—Druggist 
3—Carpenter 11——Weaver 
4—Draftsman 12—Cobbler 
5—Electrician 13—Accountant 
6—Farmer 14—Painter 
7—Mason 15—Lumberjack 
8—Surgeon 
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Tatted Earrings 


we Mrs, RAE PLOTKIN 
of Milwaukee was expect- 
ing her latest baby, she decided 
to find a hobby which would 
help pass the waiting time away 
more quickly. She was good with 
her hands and could sew and 
knit, but after making a full lay- 
ette for the coming child she de- 
cided to try something else. 

She thought of tatting and the 
pretty figures this delicate art 
could produce. “Why not do 
something special with this tat- 
ting?” Mrs. Plotkin asked her- 
self. As she toyed with one par- 
ticularly beautiful bit of tatting 
handiwork, she thought how 
pretty it would be if it were stif- 
fened so that it would hold its 
shape. 

Mrs. Plotkin tried dipping 
this bit of swirl into egg white 
to stiffen it, but that didn’t prove 
satisfactory. Then she _ tried 
starch, but this wasn’t what she 
wanted either. Next she tried 
nail polish. Ah! Just the thing! 
And here were many different 
shades, too! 

But now that she had the 
proper stiffener and coloring 
agent what could she do with 
these pretty bits of tatting? She 
mulled over the idea. 


One day she started to put on 
her earrings, and the pearl fell 
off. That left the ear-clasp and 
the pearl support. It was a valu- 
able pair of earrings and so she 
didn’t want to throw them away. 
It was then that she got another 
idea. Why not attach a bit of 
colored tatting to this base, and 
make an unusual pair of ear- 
rings? No sooner said than done; 
and when Mrs. Plotkin went out 
that evening it was with a pair 
of lobe decorations that were the 
conversation pieces of the whole 
party. 

Many of her friends asked her 
how she made such clever bits of 
jewelry, and when she told them 
they asked her to make them 
some, too. So she wrote to a 
jewelry firm and asked them to 
send her the basic clip forms, 
and since then she has had a 


Robin J. ltzkowitz 




















BLY Wardrote Magic 
by the Package 


RED E KUT 
Appliques by Elizabeth 


Red E Kuts offer First Aid to the busy mother of youngsters. Red E Kuts cover spots and 
tears and cuts acquired in work or play. Add a splash of color where there was a splash 
of dirt or grease, or a rip or a tear, and the garment is as good as ever. A simple, 
colorful tid-bit of felt in the right places makes a "conversation piece" out of a drab but 
useful old garment. 

Glamorize old or new garments for yourself and the children with Red E Kuts and give that 
expensive-looking "professional" touch at very little cost. 


‘ 





Packet 625x Packet 675x 


Transform your plain sweaters, skirts, dresses, jackets, jumpers, snow suits, coats, hats, blouses, 
and bags with the gay color, sparkling fashion interest—which Red E Kuts give your clothes 
and accessories. 

Add new charm to old home furnishings. Apply Red E Kuts to bed spread, drapes, curtains, 
cushions, rugs, slip covers, and nursery furnishings. Use them on cushions on the boat, at 
the seashore, or at the summer camp. 

It's fun—it's thrilling to be your own designer with Red E Kuts. Discover the satisfaction 
of that "Il made it myself" feeling. 

Red E Kuts are packaged cut-outs of fine felt (70% wool, 30% cotton.) 

Beauty, Economy, Charm go with Red E Kuts. Their decorative styling is keyed to today’s 
tremendous interest in home sewing. For the busy housewife and mother with much to do 
they are a time-saving blessing. 

More than 40 different patterns in today's best color combinations are available right now. 
Red E Kut Appliques may be had in a wide choice of fascinating animal, vegetable, flower, 
fruit, and many other motifs. 

Red E Kut Appliques cost so little, yet add so much to your clothes and household furnish- 
ings and accessories. They sell from as little as 29 cents to $1.95, depending on design. 
Red E Kuts require no sewing knowledge. You simply take a few quick stitches with your 
needle, and they're “on to” your wardrobe and other things. Complete, simple, and easy 
instructions come in each package. Transfer patterns give ideas, stimulate your originality. 
Even the youngsters can apply these Red E Kut Appliques. And what fun they will have! 
They will even enjoy wearing old clothes, when they have been modernized and glamorized 
with es E Kuts. Begin today to enjoy working with and wearing Red E Kut Appliques by 
Elizabeth. 

Now, to-day, get acquainted with this fascinating and glamorous home method of pro- 
fessicnalizing your sewing and home decorating. A big, colorful 9" x 12" book is ready 
and waiting for you. It shows over 40 patterns and packets of Red E Kut Appliques. This 
is how to get yours now— 

Select either Packet 675x or 625x. Packet No. 675x contains Red E Kut Peasant Girl design 
and Red E Kut "Have a Heart" design. Packet 625x contains Red E Kut “Floral Fantasy" 
design: | tissue transfer and 93 felt pieces for flowers and leaves. 

Send one dollar only. You wil! receive either of the packets of your choice; the big, color- 
fully illustrated pattern, design and instruction book, and a special surprise gift from 
Elizabeth. This special gift will start you on the road to the fascinating art and craft of 
sea shell costume jewelry design. My own copyright designs are shown in the booklet 
which | will send you, and the rest is a surprise. 

If you act promptly, | will send you for only 25 cents additional a genuine Plexiglass 
handbag ornament or key chain. Please tell me what initial you want engraved on it. 
These have never before been sold in stores, and they are worth every bit of a dollar. You 
will want more of them when you see them. But they are not available to anyone but those 
who answer this ad. So hurry, as | don't have very many. 


SEND THIS TO ME TODAY 
Elizabeth, c/o Kosto Hobbycrafts, 3263H M St. N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
| want your big instruction book and packet number 625............or 675 


. 
| enclose one dollar | also enclose 25 cents for my 


special gift handbag ornament. My initial is........ 
My name is : : 
VAG < CGR Sa eee 
CA OE Wi ee ee 














NEW Zour Zoe ACCIDENT INSURANCE | 





* $2400.00 DISABILITY 
---pays up to $100.00 
a month for 24 months 








*Up to $1000 ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH BENEFITS 


*Up to $100.00 HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE BENEFITS 





Costs only ONE CENT a day! 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INS. CO. 
3034 Postal Life Building 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, send me for FREE inspection 
your NEW low cost accident policy. 
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